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A SCUTNEY, the Connecticut Val1ey’s greatest mountain 
and a climbers mecca for morę than 
a cen tury, each May attracts a mass hike to its slopes. 
Written & photographed by Han son Carroll 
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Ascutney Mountain, the most prom- 
TTl inent monadnock in the Con¬ 
necticut River valley, has long been a 
challenge to people of the Windsor area, 
who first opened a trail up the mountain 
in 1825. 

Recent reopening of the Windsor trail 
on the rugged mountain has been done 
largely by Herbert Ogden and his son, and 
this led to the formation of the Ascutney 
Trail Association which has opened two 
morę trails and published a trails guide. 

Years ago early mountain enthusiasts 
had constructed a stone hut, now in ruins, 
near Ascutney’s 3,144-foot summit, and 
the annual Labor Day mass hike of earlier 
days has now become a special hike held 
the first Saturday of May, weather permit- 
ting. 

Last year a free luncheon was served 
at the stone hut site by the A.T.A. and 
Ogden was on hand to pass out souvenir 
cards and secure the hikers’ signatures in 
a register. In spite of it being a cool and 
threatening day 200 people completed 
the two-and-a-half to three-hour climb. 
The senior member was seventy-two and 
the youngest was three. First year of the 
revived hike drew sixty people who en- 
countered a foot or morę of snów on the 
upper half. 

Ascutney’s early trail was laid out, and 
a road planned, in anticipation of General 
Lafayette’s visit to the area. But the 
yisiting hero never madę the ascent, and 
the present Ascutney motor road, which 
climbs four miles, ending just short of the 
summit, came many years later. 



The age spati last year hetween the 200 who reached the summit was 69 years. 
On the rugged peak the successful climbers sign a guest book of the 
Ascutney Mt. Ass’n.,founded by Herbert Ogden, below, and his son. 











The hiking crowd, heauily weightcd with youngsters, ate lunch on the summit. 
After a rest and uisiting they began the long but much quicker descent. 


The present Windsor trail was built, 
as was the old stone hut, in 1857 by 
volunteers. It was named the Dudley 
Trail for the farm whence it started. 

Standing alone as it does, Ascutney 
provides an unusually extensive panorama 
from Stratton and Equinox to the south 
around to Killington, CameFs Hump, 
Mansfield and Burkę to the north. The 
major White Mountain peaks stand out 
to the east, and on exceptionally elear 
days the ocean may be glimpsed at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

A renewed interest in Ascutney hiking 
led to the formation of a mountain group 
in 1903. The annual Labor Day hikes, 
started then, sometimes brought out as 
many as 800 climbers. In later years the 
less energetic could rent a surefooted burro 
(they were named, Wilson, Taft and Roose- 
velt) at the cost of $1 to make the ascent. 

Hiking declined after the motor road 
was built—a federal project completed 
in the depression period. Then in 1938 a 
hurricane flattened great tracts of timber 
on the mountain face. 

In this new era of interest the Ogdens 
and other A.T.A. members have cleared 
and remarked the trails and built a new 
log shelter. Local Scouts have volunteered 
to help keep the trails elear, and others of 
morę advanced age already are in training 
for next year’s climb. c Oo 
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Ben Thresher is callcd upon to repair almost cuerything, and hc usnally jinds a way. 


and-down sawmill built in 1836. But Ben 
Thresher’s is the lone survivor among 
many smali mills that once drew power 
from the short stream and its tributaries 
in the self-sufficient communities of the 
19th century. 

A plank dam, with a head of 16 feet, 
supplies the power. The planks — some 
have been in for a hundred years — are 
set on an oblique and propped up be- 
low by upright timbers. 

The mili is the kind of place dear to 
men, though somewhat too smudgy for 
a woman’s appreciation. There is noth- 
ing soft about the place, unless it is the 
rather respectable looking girl in a Bi- 
kini on a large 1954 calendar; 1954 is 
up-to-date enough — time has little 
meaning there. The sounds of industry 
are satisfying: the soft slap of leather 
belts rolling over wooden pulleys to 
operate a variety of machines — drill 
press, trip hammer, horizontal boring 
machinę, lathe, threader, emery wheel, 
saws —; the chatter of shiny, well-oiled 
gear on gear; the zing of saw cutting de- 
cisively through wood. 

The grime of generations has darkened 
to chocolate brown the wood of walls 
and ceilings, and clouded the smali win- 
dow panes. Furry festoons of cobwebs 
that have trapped flying particles of 
countless years cling to window case- 
ment — possibly some wool from the 
sheepskins that were dyed there in the 
early days or feathers from feather dust- 


BEN 


HRESHER S MILL: for 120 years a Peacham institution 
by Louis A. Lamoureux 
_ Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 


N o one knows what it is, but some- 
one must have thought it important 
enough to paint it red.” Ben Thresher 
holds up a flimsy wooden affair which 
is as hard to describe as it is to identify. 
A farmer had found it in an old shed he 
was tearing down and brought it in to 
him to repair. 

In and around Barnet, folks go to Ben 
ThresheFs mili if they want something 
repaired, madę or adapted. Ben, not far 
advanced into middle age, is a sturdy 
fellow with rusty hair, so common among 
the descendants of Barnefs early Scot- 
tish settlers, and with their character- 


istics, both deliberate and droll. He is 
blacksmith, carpenter, cidermaker, saw- 
yer, wheelwright, machinist, ax-grinder, 
welder — and famous for his delayed- 
action humor. 

Ben Thresher’s mili would be an an- 
achronism almost anywhere else, but, to 
the farmers thereabouts, its services are 
in as much demand today as when the 
sprightly waters of Stevens Brook first 
set its machinery in motion back in 1848. 
The gaunt two and a half story building, 
stained by the storms of one hundred 
and twenty years, is not the first mili to 
occupy the site; there was an earlier up- 


ers once mahufactured at the mili. Tools, 
new stock and scrap lie around casually, 
“handy” for Ben as he skillfully con- 
structs, sturdy, useful items. On a bat- 
tered saw-horse a customer can sit nurs- 
ing his knee amidst curls of shavings on 
the floor — a good absorbent for jets of 
tobacco juice that accent cogent points 
of a story being exchanged. 

The laconic Vermonter is no myth, 
and Ben Thresher is its prototype. Con- 
versation may peter out as Ben measures, 
saws and fits the pieces to a new water 
tub. Lapses of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
minutes do not seem awkward while 
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host and guest ruminate. Without so 
much as a clearing of the throat, talk 
resumes. 

What is needed comes before what is 
wanted. A heavy woman walks briskly 
down the rough driveway carrying an 
old chair she has picked up dearly at an 
auction. 

“How are you, Ben?” she asks as she 
deposits the chair inside the wide, open 
door. 

“Same.” 

“This chair needs a new rung. Tli be 
back for it Friday.” 

“Come anytime. Glad to have you. 
But it won’t be ready.” 

Later another lady comes into the 
shop and steps gingerly around various 
projections. 

“Ben, have you had time to fix my 
table?” 

“Oh, yes, I had the time, but I used it 
for something else.” 

The mili is half-way between villages 
where houses are few and far between. 
Just seeing Ben at work through the 
open door is the excuse wanted for many 
farmers to stop. If he is busy with a cus- 
tomer, it is a good opportunity to freely 
explore the old mili where there are so 
many mementos of the early part of 
this aging century and most of the last. 
The cubicles of old parts cabinets are filled 
with hardware, now rusting, once in 
common use when the milTs business 
concemed buggies, farm wagons and 
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sleds. A handmade baby’s sleigh is half 
buried in a limbo of trash/treasure; a 
heavy cart wheel leans against the wali; 
and an aged shaving horse, put together 
with pegs — never again to be mounted 
by a man shaving ax handles — forlorn- 
ly waits an uncertain futurę: museum or 
antique fancier’s living room. Brush 
away the film of dirt from old cards 
tacked to the walls and they reveal: old 
ads with long-forgotten slogans, “Use 
Monogram oil and smile”; or a humor- 
ous motto, “If whiskey interferes with 
your business, give up your business”; 
or a warning no longer heeded, “Hitch 
no horses under this roof because of 
falling snów.” 

The blacksmith shop has a particular- 
ly nostalgie appeal; the sun’s rays filter- 
ing through sooty Windows into the 
blackened interior are reminiscent of a 
Wyeth painting. When Ben is fashioning 
a barn rod or hammering out a shoe for 
a sled runner, the anvil, long handled 
tongs and pincers, chisels and sledge 
hammers find their use today, and the 
forge, flaming high, fills the shop with 
an incredible amount of smoke. 

The millworks in the basement have 
a particular fascination; here the marvel 
of power is understood in the simplest 
terms. Water courses through a penstock 
madę with 3 foot pine staves — a fat, 
soggy tubę, black and dripping with 
moisture; a wooden lever is thrust for- 
ward and water gushes through several 


sliding “cheese-box gates,” the force of 
which turns an augur-like device, under 
housing, to rotate a shaft with wooden 
wheels which transfers power by belts 
to other shafts and numerous other 
wheels in a variety of sizes, and from 
these to the machines upstairs. Power 
is born in an agony of sounds: groans, 
hisses, wheezes, clacks, creaks, and 
squeals. The output is 29.5 horsepower; 
when the water is too Iow at the end of 
the summer for operation, Ben shifts to 
the power take-off of his Jeep which 
generates a little over 40 horsepower. 

In other ways, too, the dank and 
shadowy basement is interesting: the 
old steam boiler formerly used for bend- 
ing wood for wheels, stanchions, and 
sled runners; the discarded steam chest 
of an old, horse-drawn fire engine; a 
huge box-stove, piped upstairs for heat, 
which Ben says, “sounds warm the min¬ 
utę you start it, and warms you three 
times: cutting the wood, while the wood 
is burning, and carrying out the ashes.” 

It is the two upper floors which are a 
dusty museum of sorts, the orts, so to 
speak, of by-gone days. The eye darts in 
the half-light to pick them out: a one 
horse shay, buggy seats, springs, steps, 
shafts, whiffle trees, moulds for bending 
wheel rims and sled runners, an elabor- 
ately decorated sleigh panel, the back of 
a horsehair sofa. 

Ben first began working at the mili in 
1941; first as an employee, and later as 
owner of what is now a one-man opera¬ 
tion. As a young man he worked for a 
while for a millionaire in Minnesota who 
raised fine horses. His employer once 
sent Ben to a fair at Stockton, California 
to demonstrate the oxen that he was ex- 
hibiting. Ben’s family always had oxen 
on the farm, and his brother, Earl usu- 
ally keeps a yoke of them on his farm 
in Peacham. He can also shoe oxen, but 
has little cali to do that, but he has 
madę ox-yokes recently. While in Cali¬ 
fornia, he discovered what a wide con- 
tinent we have when a Californian en- 
gaged him in conversation. Strange as it 
may seem, outsiders often confuse Ver- 
monters’ speech with that of southerners. 
The Californian was trying to determine 
to what Southern State, he was native. 
Ben told him he was from Vermont. 

“Where’s Vermont?” 

“You went to school in California?” 
Ben asked, his dander up. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Weil, I went to school in Vermont, 
and they taught us where California is.” 

Ben gets many calls to make unusual 
items, such as a chandelier from a wag- 
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on wheel. But the strangest order he 
ever had was to build a casket for a cat. 
The customer was specific: it had to be 
of oak, tongued and grooved, and fur- 
nished with brass fittings. 

While Ben supplies the demand of 
farmers for pine water tubs, truck bodies, 
barn rods, or a sharp edge on tools, 
there’s a feeling he may be quietly turn- 
ing over in his mind an idea, and that 
one day, in the long tradition of Vermont 
artisans, tinkerers, and jacks-of-all trades, 
he will astonish the world with a useful 
invention. He has seldom been stumped, 
except — for the moment — by the 
“what-you-may-call-it” painted red. One 
thing is certain: as long as Ben Thresher 
runs the mili, men will come to sit on 
the old, paint-smeared sawhorses to 
trade witticisms. 

“lt’s a good thing,” says one farmer, 
“that I don’t live near Ben. I’d be here 
all the time.” 

Ben makes an extra long sweep with 
his piane, his blue eyes twinkle, and he 
half suppresses a smile. 

‘Td put you to work if you did.” c Co 


Inside and outside the sturdy old tnill building 
and its hattered dani lic the accumulated 
tools and miscellaneous parts leftfrom 
generations of country repair work. Thresher s 
jobs cali for iniag\native iniprovising and 
a keen metnory for where things are. 

































Montgomery, in north-central Vermont, is rich in couered spatis ; one is the white-painted Comstock Bridge. 


THE COYERED 


RIDGE / though attacked by floods, pandalism, jire 

and highway changes, remains a hallmark of the Vermont 
countryside and now seems to be holding its own 
by Richard Sanders Allen 
Photographs by Dayid Plowden 


P erhaps because a covered bridge 
symbolizes sturdiness, practicality 
and frugality, all considered to be Ver- 
mont virtues, a majority of Americans 
have come to think of these structures as 
synonymous with the State. 

Tourist and motel associations, re- 
gional developers and oil companies all 
choose Vermont covered bridges to 
grace the pictorial covers of their travel 
maps and booklets. Covered bridge tow- 
els, place mats and ceramic ware find 
sale in gift shops elear across the land. 
Brillant Vermont post cards picturing 
old bridges go gaiły through the mails, 
and even a mid-west housewife, receiv- 
ing a Christmas greeting with covered 
bridge motif, is apt to think: “Yermont!” 


Such universal association in the mind 
is not undeserved. There are records of 
well over 500 covered bridges which 
once dotted the winding valleys of the 
Green Mountains. The terrain has al- 
ways been one of rocky brooks leading 
to wide rivers, with timber in abundance 
on adjacent hillsides providing a natural 
choice for bridge building. 

No other State had so many covered 
bridges built in so smali an area. Even 
today, considering the size of Vermont 
(only 9528 square miles), no other State 
can claim as many existing covered 
bridges in so smali a geographical region. 

Though the public is little aware of 
the fact, other States in the Union had 
far greater numbers of covered bridges 


than Vermont ever possessed. For in- 
stance, in Pennsylvania alone at least 
1500 such spans were built during the 
past century. Ohio had a like number, 
with many built by migrating Vermont- 
ers. Using extensive highway networks 
and virgin timber, both Indiana and Ore- 
gon also well exceeded Vermont’s all- 
time census of covered wooden bridges. 

Even as late as the 1940’s these four 
States were far ahead of Vermont in total 
number of covered bridges. But during 
the past twenty years the toll of flood, 
fire, vandalism and highway improve- 
ment has madę great changes in the na- 
tional covered bridge picture. 

Though Pennsylvania, Ohio and In¬ 
diana still retain the most covered 










bridges in that order, the figurę for Yer- 
mont has crept up to and passed Oregon 
into fourth place. At the ratę the old 
landmarks are disappearing in the mid- 
west, another decade may see Vermont 
well on its way to actual and honest 
preeminence as the covered bridge State. 

The present semi-official Vermont 
count now stands at just about an even 
one hundred covered bridges, scattered 
across all but one county of the State. 


ment of Highways maintained half a 
dozen key structures as long as practi- 
cality and the public interest would al- 
low. Today only one (on Vt. 122, north 
of Lyndon Center) still serves a State 
highway, but over eighty are in use on 
town roads. 

For well over thirty years the Depart¬ 
ment of Highways has kept meticulous 
count and track of the covered bridge 
situation in Yermont, and prepared a 


the current status of covered bridges. 

In addition, there are sister societies 
devoted to the preservation of covered 
bridges in Pennsylvania, Ohio and In¬ 
diana. Surprisingly, they too continually 
supply their members with up-to-the- 
minute information on YermonFs cov- 
ered bridges. 

Sparked by society efforts, a letter to 
the selectmen or a token cash donation 
has often madę a town aware of poten- 



(Grand Isle County, with no sizable 
streams, apparently never had any.) 

The prominent position of the covered 
bridge as a Vermont symbol has not been 
just due to happenstance and apathy 
elsewhere. Publicity from Montpelier 
specified covered bridges as a tourist 
attraction long before the formation of 
the present Development Commission. 
When Vermont’s Board of Historie 
Sites was appointed, one of its first con- 
cerns was a survey of existing covered 
bridges in the State. Emphasis was 
placed on spans of not only historie im- 
portance, but typical structures which 
within reason might be retained as part 
of the state’s heritage. 

The Board is now responsible for the 
three-span Scott Bridge over the West 
River at Townshend State Forest, and 
the by-passed Hammond Bridge over 
Otter Creek at Florence Station in the 
town of Pittsford. An ultimate goal is 
the retention and preservation of at least 
one bridge in each of thirteen counties. 

Though often pictured as an enemy 
of covered bridges, the Yermont Depart- 


detailed map on which all spans are 
spotted and tabulated. Issued for free 
biennial distribution, these maps have 
intrigued thousands of tourists, photog- 
raphers and back road fanciers to eonie 
and see Yermont’s bridges themselves. 

Another factor in covered bridge re¬ 
tention has been the work of societies 
devoted to their preservation. Members 
of these groups are a friendly fraternity 
of photographers, geographically-minded 
travelers and engineering historians, as 
well as armchair hobbyists and old pic- 
ture collectors, all united by their com- 
mon interest. Oldest group is the Boston 
area’s National Society for the Preser- 
vation of Covered Bridges, Inc., which 
was founded in 1949. An equal cham¬ 
pion of Yermonfs roofed spans is the 
Connecticut River Yalley Covered 
Bridge Society, with headąuarters in 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. These or- 
ganizations hołd monthly meetings and 
conduct sumrner tours and “festivals.” 
By nieans of quarterly publications and 
frequent newsletters, they also keep a 
nationwide membership well aware of 


tial “outside” interest in its covered 
bridge or bridges; interest that will bring 
tourist dollars into circulation. In many 
cases this has been enough to stiffen the 
backbone of local pride, and create a 
desire for continuing the use of the old 
wooden spans. 

During recent years new books and 
publications have dispelled most of the 
time-worn niyths about covered bridges. 
The question: “Why did they cover 
bridges?” is no longer asked as fre- 
quently. (The real and only reason for 
covering bridges was to protect their 
interior wooden truss timbers, and thus 
protect the bridge itself.) 

Only the misconception of great age 
seenis to linger on. Covered bridges are 
not colonial, and most of the Republic’s 
founding fathers never saw one. The first 
to be built in America did not appear 
until 1805 (at Philadelphia, Penna.). In 
Yermont, Calvin Coolidge knew them 
well, but not Ethan Allen. 

Noticeable details of construction, 
plus a study and knowledge of the activi- 
ties of Yermont bridge builders all help 
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historians to determine the age of a cov- 
ered bridge. 

Using these criteria, the big two-lane 
Pulp Mili Bridge over Otter Creek north 
of Middlebury is thought to datę from 
“about 1820.” Although this has never 
been completely authenticated, the struc- 
ture is almost certainly the oldest cov- 
ered bridge in Vermont, and also in the 
entire United States. 

Serving a suburban and rural area, 
Pulp Mili is situated in but one of a wide 
variety of covered bridge settings to be 
found in Vermont. Also near Middle¬ 
bury at Marble Ledge stands the state’s 
highest covered span, sonie forty-one feet 
above Muddy Branch of the New Haven. 

A statewide roundup shows that other 
towns west of the Green Mountain 
rangę possess outstanding examples of 
the abilities of Vermont covered bridge 
builders. Bennington County has five 
fine old lattice spans. The three over the 
Walloomsac River to the northwest of 
Bennington are attractively sided hori- 
zontally in the old-fashioned manner, 
and painted red with white trim. Chisel- 
ville Bridge north of East Arlington 
stands gaunt and high above the Roaring 
Branch, and the Crossing at Arlington 
Green has long presented a pleasing 


picture, together with an old church, 
school and Vermont tranąuility. 

Rutland County’s timbered tunnels 
are a reminder of the work of Vermont’s 
best-known covered bridge builder, 
Nicholas Powers of Pittsford and Claren- 
don. Powers built or worked on most 
of the nine himself, including a group 
of four successive crossings over mean- 
dering Otter Creek. 

Though Chittenden County has four 
smali covered bridges in Charlotte and 
Westford they are overshadowed by the 
notable structure at the entrance to 
Shelburne Museum, off U.S. 7. A two- 
lane, or “double-barrelled” bridge like 
old Pulp Mili, it was moved here in 1951 
from its original location over the La- 
moille River in Cambridge. 

Morę covered bridges (14) are to be 
found in Lamoille than in any other 
Vermont County. Among them are 
spans at Cambridge Junction, a group 
of five off Vt. 109 in Belvidere and Wa- 
terville, and remote back road bridges 
in Hyde Park, Morristown and Stowe. 

Montgomery, in Franklin County, is 
still the “covered bridge town” of Ver- 
mont. It has six, with a seventh spanning 
Trout River just over the linę in Enos- 
burg. To the east in Orleans County, the 



Fisher Bridge near Wolcott on St.J.&L.C. Railroad was saved by State and prioate dotiations. 

The 1866 Connecticut span at Windsor, opposite, tiow is the longest couered bridge in the country. 


last roofed Crossing of the Mississquoi 
River still stands north of Troy, and a 
specimen of entirely different construc- 
tion serves a town road just west of Cov- 
entry. 

Lyndon, in Caledonia County, retains 
three smali covered bridges over 
branches of the Passumpsic River. An- 
other in Danville is all that remains to 
mark the ghost town of Greenbank 
Hollow. 

On down the Connecticut Valley is 
the remarkable Thetford Center Bridge, 
of interest as one of only two in the 
United States built from plans devised 
by Civil War General Herman Haupt. 
Over in Tunbridge is a concentration of 
roofed crossings over the First Branch 
of White River, with others in neighbor- 
ing Randolph and Chelsea. 

Vermont’s north-central center, Wash¬ 
ington County, has a very unusual 
string of three covered bridges in a row, 
on a town road leading west from North- 
field Falls. At Waitsfield is Old Arch 
Bridge, second-oldest in the State with a 
reasonably authenticated datę of 1833. 
And in Warren, the village bridge is now 
a landmark for winter visitors. 

Woodstock in Windsor County is the 
locale of three one-of-a-kind covered 
bridges, all spanning the Ottauquechee 
River. Important to engineering history 
is Woodstock’s Lincoln Bridge, the only 
surviving example, in wood, of the truss 
invention of Boston’s Willis Pratt. At 
Taftsville is the strange hybrid structure 
which dates from 1836. And in the vil- 
lage of Woodstock stands the new “Mid- 
dle Bridge.” When completed it will 
replace an old iron span. Built on the 
time-honored lattice plan, this one will 
become Vermont’s newest full-sized 
public highway covered bridge. 

Also in Windsor County are the Mar¬ 
tini Mili and North Hartland Bridges, 
becoming well-known to hurrying trav- 
elers because of their locations adjacent 
to Interstate 91. 

Windham is a finał Vermont county 
with important covered bridges. Per- 
haps most noticeable is the red-painted 
Creamery Bridge just off Vt. 9 on the 
western edge of Brattleboro. Upstream 
from West Dummerston, West River is 
spanned by Vermont’s longest covered 
highway bridge, a 280-foot Crossing 
dating from 1872. 

Another old covered bridge at Gage- 
ville near Bellows Falls was a victim of 
fire in 1967,endinga 132-year existence. 
Yermont has fortunately not been 
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plagued with the rash of arson and van- 
dalism which has destroyed over twenty 
American covered bridges in recent 
years. The destruction of Gageville 
Bridge points up the need for vigilance, 
and the continuation of efforts towards 
retention, preservation and restoration 
of Vermont’s vulnerable landmarks. 

In a special category are the covered 
railroad bridges of Vermont. During 
1967-68 the St. Johnsbury & Lamoille 
County Railroad replaced two of their 
four unique wooden crossings for iron 
horses. The 369-foot Swanton Bridge 
(longest within the State) has been aban- 
doned by the railroad and its fate is un- 
determined. Fisher Bridge east of Wal- 
cott is to be retained in service, with 
additions of internal iron trusses to 
support heavier cargoes hauled by St. 
J&LC diesels. Funds for this have been 
raised by the Vermont Board of Historie 
Sites and by public subscription 

One other railroad covered bridge, 
converted to access-highway use, spans 
the Lemon Fair River at East Shoreham. 
These three hardy specimens of what 
was once a common railroad structure, 
survive together with less than a dozen 
others on railroads in New Hampshire, 
Washington and Oregon. 


The number of privately-owned cov- 
ered bridges is inereasing, not only in 
Vermont but all over the Northeast. 
One of the oldest has long straddled the 
infant Winooski River east of Plainfield, 
where it has served the “Orton Farm” 
sińce 1890. Another is the highly photo- 
genic West Hill Bridge in the town of 
Montgomery, which spans a tumbling 
waterfall. This was recently presented to 
Mrs. E.J. Tyler of Highgate Springs as 
a birthday present from her husband. 

Other private spans are originals 
moved to new locations intact. These 
include the former Vt. 15 bridge now 
serving a farm in Cambridge, the old 
(1850’s) lattice bridge alongside U.S. 7 
at the Spade Farm in North Ferrisburg, 
and another over a similar gully in 
Weathersfield. The remodelled Depot 
Bridge from West Townshend now 
graces the entrance to Vrest Orton’s 
Victorian Village and Country Storę 
in Rockingham. 

Still other private covered bridges in 
Vermont datę from recent times, one of 
the best-built being the “Robbins Nest” 
span adjacent to U.S. 302 between 
Barre and East Barre. Other examples 
include the Chamberlin Bridge over 
Rocky Brook in Northfield, the High 
Mowing Farm Bridge north of Wilming- 


ton (a scaled-down replica of Brattle- 
boro’s Creamery Bridge), and a new one 
over the South Branch of Saxton’s River 
in Grafton, erected by the Windham 
Foundation. 

Not private are four covered bridges 
over the Connecticut River, which Ver- 
mont shares with New Hampshire. Ge- 
ography and the law give the latter State 
jurisdiction over all but a few feet of 
them. On the upper reaches of the 
Connecticut, Columbia Bridge touches 
Lemington in Essex County, Vermont, 
and the Mount Orne Bridge connects 
with Lunenburg. Both are young, having 
been erected in 1911-12. 

Much older (1866) are the other two; 
Bedelfs Bridge at South Newbury, and 
the big Cornish Bridge which stretches 
some 468 feet across the Connecticut 
at Windsor. Both are former toll bridges. 

When a neglected and decrepit old 
timbered Crossing at Horseshoe Bend, 
Alabama collapsed in July, 1963, the 
Windsor-Cornish Bridge acquired a new 
and singular distinction. The record 
for a superlative has once morę returned 
to the Northeast. Both Vermont and 
New Hampshire can now lay claim to 
the longest covered wooden bridge in 
the United States. <*>3 
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■ ~'^BT’ H O S T madę the improbable 

M choice oj tramp printer 
^Thomas James, the Brattleboro 
spiritualist claimed, to help him 

complete The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
by Andrew S. Kull 



C harles Dickens died on June 9, 
1870, a few hours after he had com- 
pleted nearly half of his last novel, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. Multitudes of 
devoted readers on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic were left stranded at midpoint in 
an enthralling story. Drood was missing 
and presumed to have been murdered, 
but as yet the author had provided no de- 
pendable clue to the reason for his dis- 
appearance. 

Imagine, then, the stir caused, three 
summers later, when the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union excitedly reported that 
the shade of Dickens was busily .com- 
pleting The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
dictating the remaining chapters to a 
most unlikely amanuensis, a małe spirit- 
ualistic medium in Brattleboro, Vermont. 

The Mysterious “Mr. A.” 

Who was this “spirit pen,” as the me¬ 
dium described himself to the Unioris 
Special Correspondant [sic] ? Only “Mr. 
A.” at first, despite the fact that the 
Union, on July 26, 1873, devoted eight 
columns of fine type, and an eight-tiered 
headline, to his unorthodox endeavors. 

The Union, whose strident announce- 
ment of the extraordinary literary event 
was very widely reprinted, described 
“Mr. A.” in this manner: 

He is a native of Boston, and in his 
fourteenth year was apprenticed to learn 
a mechanical trade, which he has sińce 
steadily followed, so that his schooling 
was finished when he was only thirteen 
years of age. He is a good looking man 
of average height, and not far from 
thirty years of age. With dark hair and 
moustache, a round face, fair and some- 
times florid complection, restless eyes of 
nameless hue, neither blue, gray, black, 
nor brown, but perhaps of a siaty color, 
and with an indescribable expression, as 
of one looking for something and not 
seeing it, yet seeing much morę beyond, 
— these characteristics, with an unde- 
niably nervous temperament, describe 
the man. . . . While he is by no means 
unintelligent or illiterate, he has had no 
training whatever for literary work, and 
has manifested no bent that way, having 
never written before, even so much as a 
newspaper paragraph, for publication. 
This is the man who has taken up the 
pen of Dickens where he laid it down, 
and has already nearly completed the 
“Mystery of Edwin Drood” . . . an aman¬ 
uensis, a medium if you will, but an 
unprofessional one, and a person who 
knew nothing whatever about spiritual- 
ism until the strange experience befell 
him; who has no theories to advance or 
proselytes to make, and who cares not a 
fig apparently whether spiritualism 
stand or fali. 
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Ten months earlier the young man in 
ąuestion, Mr. A., had been solicited by 
a party of friends to take part in a 
“spiritual’’ performance. Out of curiosi- 
ty the young man accepted, and his sur- 
prise was great when, at the climax of 
the performance, the table “waltzed ex- 
uberantly about the room, and finałly 
tipped over in Mr. A’s lap’’ — thus to 
indicate that his spiritual powers were 
the cause of the unusual activity. Mr. A. 
decided that he had had enough of spir- 
itualism, and departed. The next evening, 
however, his friends induced him to 
take part again, and this time Mr. A., 
suddenly entranced, wrote out a mes- 
sage to a gentleman present from the 
man’s dead daughter — a girl of whose 
existence Mr. A. had known nothing. 
These displays of automatic writing 
continued, and in October Mr. A. pro- 
duced a message addressed to himself, 
carrying the signature of Charles Dick¬ 
ens. The message reąuested a private in- 
terview with Mr. A. on November 
fifteenth, and this request was often re- 
peated in succeeding weeks, with re- 
newed urgency. 

The Spirit Speaks 

At the private seance, which took 
place in a dark room, Dickens outlined 
his project: the completion of Edwin 
Drood. “He desired that the first sitting 
should take place on Christmas Eve, the 
night of all the year which he loved best 
when on earth, and asked that the me¬ 
dium would allow as much time to the 
task as he could without injury to his 
business and health. After adding the 
assurance that the undertaking would 
prove of pecuniary benefit to him, the 
message closed with Dickens’ customary, 
k Faithfully yours.’ ” 

Mr. A. had at first no confidence that 
this strange business would amount to 
anything, or any particular interest in 
the materiał of the project itself, but as 
the work continued he became gradually 
impressed that he was engaged in an en- 
terprise of sonie conseąuence. He de- 
veloped “at last a genuine interest in 
watching for its consummation.” 

The handwriting on the manuscript 
that Mr. A. was producing borę no re- 
semblance to his own. At the beginning 
of a session, it would be fine, like a wom- 
an’s; as a seance progressed, it would 
grow large and incoherent. Various pages 
included, in addition to the text, cryptic 
marks which Mr. A. could not decipher. 

The sittings would follow a regular 
pattern. “Provided with two sharpened 
lead pencils and an abundance of paper 
torn into half sheets, Mr. A. goes into a 
room alone,” where he “places his 


Ready About October 10, 1873. 


The Creat Literary Sensation. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWII OM. 

Completed by the Spirit Pen of 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

THROUGH A MEDIUM. 


Opinions of the Press on Published Eztracts. 

Prom the Boston Trareller, Juty 28, 

“Since last Christmas the medium has been at work steadily and assid- 
uously. producing a work which resembles Dickens so closely as to make one 
start, as thougli hearing the voice of one long silent in the grave.” ił The style, 
to the very minutia) of chapter headings, is tboroughly Dickensian. lf Mr. 
Charles Dickens had written the work, we should say that lie had inherited 
his father’s ability and inaniier to a greater degree tlian tlie lieir of any other 
literary man with wliom we are ac(juainted. M 

From the Hartford ( Conn.J Times • 

“It is almost equally remarkable, wliether one regards it as a literary 
fraud, or a real manifestation of sonie of t he inysterions and puzzling l>he- 
nomena of Spiritualism. One thing is apparent: the quoted extracts from 
the gliostly second volume do, undeniably, exhibit many characteristics of 
Dickens as a writer.” 

Prom the Worcester West Chronicie, 

“Not only surprising talent, but much flavor of the real Dickens winę, 
u in t)iese Communications. * * Enough has already come forth 

from the pencil-point of this Spiritualist to awaken the liveliest interest and 
curiosity, and the public will await further receipta with high expectation.” 

From the Pashua (Zt. H.) Telegraph. 

“The captions of the new chapters are given in fuli by the Union, and 
among them are the following, which are certainly in Dickens* happiest yein. 
* * * Copious extracts are also given, which all admirers of Dickens will 
be compelled to confess are not unworthy cf his pen.** 

From an Indianapolis (Ind.) Paper. 

“This medium has written, in a semi-unconscious State, a book much 
larger than the fragment published, and has not only taken up and manipu- 
lated the existing characters, but has introduced seyeral new ones—some of 
them decidedly ł Dickensy.*** 

From the Springfield Union, Juty 26. 

“ Eacli one of the dramatispersona, is as distinctly, as characteristically 
himself and nobody else, in the second yolume as in the tirst, and in both we 
know them, leel for them, laugh at them, admire or liate them, as so many 
creatures of tlesh and blood. which, indeed, as they mingle with us in the 
progress of tlie story they seem to be. Not only this but we are introduced 
to other people of the imagination, and become, in like manner, thoroughly 
acąuainted with them. These people are not duplicates of any in the flrst 
yolume; neither are they commonplaces; they are crecitions . Whose crea- 
tions ? ** _ 

There are forty-three chapters in the whole Work, (embracing that por- 
tion of it which was written prior to the decease of the great author,) making 
one eomplete yolume of about 600 pages, in handsome cloth binding, and issued 
from the well-known press of Clark W. Bryan & Co., of Springfield, which 
is a sufficient guarantee of the superior excellence of its typography. 

RETAIL PRICE, . . $2.00. 

Can be obtained of all booksellers and newsdealers in the United States. 

4®* When not to be had in bookstores, the above Work will be sent by 
mail to any part of the United States on receipt of price, by addressing 

E. J. CARPENTER, 

Publishers’ Gen’l Ag*t, Brattleboro, Yt, 


COURTESY F. CA BOT HOLBROOK 

Broadside aduertising the new literary sensation modestly withheld the name of Charles Dickens ’ 
spirit collaborator. Encomiums quoted here were not supportcd latcr by literary critics. 
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hands, palms downward, on the table 
and unconcernedly awaits results” — al- 
though at these moments he did admit 
to “some feeling of awe creeping over 
him.” The spirit would usually manifest 
itself within five minutes, although it 
occasionally took as long as half an hour. 
The time necessary depended on the 
weather, with the fastest contact being 
established on elear days. “With him, as 
with the electric wire, a storm makes 
trouble, and the worse the storm the 
worse the trouble.” In any really severe 
weather, no writing was attempted. 

A Vision of Dickens 

From the moment of contact until the 
end of the seance, Mr. A. could recall 
no impressions at all, except that he was 
sometimes aware of a vision of Dickens 
sitting beside him, usually with one 
hand held in a meditative manner at the 
side of his face — a sad, grave face that 
“looks appealingly at Mr. A., and ‘oh, 
such eyes!’ ” Dickens would place his 
hand on the medium when the sitting 
was ended, and the touch, which woke 
him up, was “as cold and heavy as the 
hand of Death.” Mr. A. usually reąuired 
the assistance of some person to release 
his hands from the table, to which they 
seemed to become magnetically at- 
tached. 

On coming to himself, he discovers 
on the floor the work of the sitting, much 
or little, as the case may be. The pages 
are strewn about the room, where they 
appear to have been promiscuously 
thrown, and are without numbers, 
which are supplied by Mr. A. afterward, 
the sense determining the connection. 
For a short time after rising from a 
sitting, Mr. A. suffers from a sharp 
pain in the chest, but this soon goes off, 
and is in fact the only unpleasant effect 
which he experiences. An extreme nerv- 
ousness which he felt before his medi- 
umistic powers were deveIoped is en- 
tirely removed, and he never was in 
morę robust physical health than today. 
Sometimes, continued the Union , per- 
sonal notes from Dickens were included 
in the dictation, “occasionally bearing 
words of encouragement and good cheer, 
and at other times treating purely of mat- 
ters of business.” These Communications 
were of course confidential and personal, 
and accordingly not for the public eye, 
but the Union had nevertheless been 
given permission to reveal that after 
completing dictation of the fifteenth 
chapter, Dickens had written: 

We are doing finely. I am morę than 
satisfied with the result of this under- 
taking. You have no idea how much 
interest this matter is exciting here 
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among the hosts by whom I am sur- 
rounded. This is only the beginning of 
what is to come years hence. When this 
work is finished, you will continue to be 
my amanuensis. I shall write morę aft¬ 
er this. There are others here who have 
signified their intention of finding some 
one through whom they can convey 
their ideas to persons inhabiting the 
earth we have left behind. 1 only hope 
they will find so faithful a worker and 
one so much after their own hearts. God 
bless you! 

D. 

The “Medium” Exposed 

Dickens had contacted Mr. A. origi- 
nally, it was disclosed, because of the 
“fuli harmony” he perceived in this 
amanuensis. But Dickens, and not the 
medium, was fully responsible for the 
result of the collaboration. Indeed, when 
Mr. A. had tried to revise a chapter ac- 
cording to some ideas of his own, the 
table “began to frisk around” so violent- 
ly that he had been forced to desist. 

The Union included in its long article 
extensive extracts from the fortheoming 
book, a partial list of chapter titles, and 
certain hints of the resolution of the 
mystery — the most surprising being 
that Edwin Drood had not been killed at 
all. The Special Correspondant chal- 
lenged “the sharpest-eyed critic” who 
had not seen the novel before to deter- 
mine where the fragment left off and the 
posthumous work began. He pointed to 
English spelling, characteristically Eng- 
lish diction, and a Dickensian prolifera- 
tion of Capital letters as evidence of the 
work’s authenticity, grandly declaring 
that “in the aggregation of the thousand 
and one things which go to form literary 
style, and in the shining through of the 
indefinable something called genius — 
must this remarkable book rest its re- 
markable claims upon public considera- 
tion.” And, as Dickens had promised, 
the partnership was not to cease with one 
literary sensation. Another work was al- 
ready foreseen, this one to be titled The 
Life and Adventures of Bockley Wickle- 
heap. 

The Boston Traveller soon dampened 
the excitement. On July 30th, it revealed 
that the Brattleboro medium was a tramp 
printer, a somewhat sleazy individual 
named Thomas Power James. In early 
life he had been a resident of Nashua, 
New Hampshire, and there he had “es- 
poused a Mrs. Scott, with whose children 
he had been intimate in youth, she being 
some years his senior.” The Traveller ran 
on: 

From Nashua he removed to Lowell, 
where he failed in business (printing,) 


and for some time after acted as fore- 
man to his stepson, who succeeded him 
in business. Returning to Nashua, he 
acted in the same capacity and em- 
ployment until he became an admirer 
of a young girl who lived with his wife, 
and, giving up his position, he left his 
wife and came to Boston. We next hear 
of him at Fali River, and afterward at 
New-York, still working at his trade, of 
which he is said to be a master. In all 
his wanderings he has been accompanied 
by the girl, and we now find in him the 
“young mechanic” of Brattleboro, 
through whom the spirit of Charles 
Dickens is preparing an unprecedented 
message from the dead to the living. . . . 

He has the character of a smart, en- 
terprising adventurer, with no nice scru- 
ples of honor to embarrass his energies; 
with but little education save what he 
has picked up in his business; some 
thirty-five years of age; plausible and 
confident in address and conversation. 
and fuli of whims and unaccountable 
impulses. It is said of him that it was 
no unusual thing for him to “take a no- 
tion” (to go to New-York, for instance) 
and leaving all business without notice 
or warning, be absent several days, and 
returning, set about work without ref- 
erence to his absence or its cause. He 
has always been a great admirer of the 
works and characters of Charles Dick¬ 
ens, and years ago purchased a portrait 
of that author and presented it to his 
wife; which portrait is said to answer to 
the description of the unknown “vision“ 
or “apparition.” . . . Literary peculation, 
it is said, is no new feature of his his- 
tory, he having some time ago given out 
that he was writing a new play by the 
title of “Euphrasia”; but some of the 
favored few, to whom portions were 
read, were somewhat surprised to find 
it taken, almost word for word, from 
an old play, “The Grecian Daughter.” 
His deserted wife still lives in New 
Hampshire, and we believe has com- 
menced a suit for divorce. 

The Nashua Telegraph then came 
forth with a first-hand account of its own 
experience of T.P. James. He had en- 
tered their employ, wrote the Telegraph, 
in 1869, coming from Portland, Maine. 
Mr. James was a skillful job printer, 
“about thirty, rather slight, but well- 
formed, and a remarkably self-possessed 
man.” He was believed to have spent 
some time in Lowell and in Philadel- 
phia, and “had, in fact, seen a good deal 
of the world; and in his wanderings he 
had fallen in with Mrs. Scott, a former 
resident of Nashua, though she is many 
years his senior.” James had left Nashua, 
as reported in the Traveller, and on his 
eventual return “the fact was developed 
that improper relations existed between 
him and a pretty operative in Jackson 




Mills by the name of Hill, who had be- 
come an inmate of the family. An ex- 
plosion followed and James suddenly 
left town, leaving behind a bad record 
of mismanagement at the Globe, and a 
social stain upon his character of the 
darkest kind.” The Telegraph continued: 

Last fali, it appears, he madę his way 
to Brattleboro accompanied by his 
pretty victim, where it would seem he 
has played the open role of an industri- 
ous printer and the secret one of a me- 
diumistic finisher of Edwin Drood. 
Knowing James pretty thoroughly, we 
are not surprised that the Springfield 
Union man was “taken in” by his con- 
summate assurance and duplicity. . . . 

It is probable that James has a con- 
federate of morę scholastic finish than 
himself. He is hardly up to a sustained 
narration, however great his familiarity 
with Dickens’ work which he affects. 
Still we must give him credit for con- 
siderable ingenuity, as the imposition he 
has attempted is one of the cleverest in 
conception and execution of modern 
times. And we shall not be surprised if 
he attempts with his infinite assurance 
to bluff it through. 

A “free and easy” Fellow 

The last report on James’ pre-Brattle- 
boro days came within a week, from the 
Lowell (Mass.) Vox Popali. James had 
come to Lowell in 1860, from Haverhill, 
Mass., and, previously, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., at which time his wife had ap- 
proached the Vox to get him a job — 
“and we were always inclined, meeting 
her often afterward, to believe that she 
was the better ąualified for business of 
the two.” James, according to the Vox, 
was only a moderately good compositor, 
but “He was a ‘free and easy’ fellow — 
good-tempered, dressed well, kept his 
boots well-blacked, and smoked his cigar 
with the ease of a lord.” James had left 
the newspaper and gone about the coun¬ 
try doing job printing, calling himself 
“The Propeller,” after a tramp printer 
of romantic legend who, under that in- 
scrutable name, had traversed the area 
twenty years earlier. James reportedly 
manifested a remarkable lack ot busi¬ 
ness acumen during this period, working 
“as often for less than his cost as for a 
fair profit.” The Vox concluded: 

While with us, James behaved well 
enough . . . he never seemed to possess 
either the enterprise or the ability of a 
successful adventurer. He certainly 
never exhibited any taste for literaturę 
. . . but we have been told that he did 
write, while in Lowell, letters to a New 
York sporting paper. We have no morę 
idea that he could successfully imitcite 
the style of Dickens, than he could trans- 


late from the original, “The Illiad’’ 
[sic]. He has neither the brains nor the 
stability of purpose for such an under- 
taking ... we can only aver it as our be- 
lief that James in his normal condition 
is entirely incapable of producing what 
is attributed to his own hand. 

Meanwhile, back in Brattleboro, the 
local Phoenix and Record, perennial an- 
tagonists, were at first content to let the 
out-of-town papers do most of the re¬ 
port ing about the local cause celebre. 
On August first, however, the Record 
printed a long review of the Springfield 
story. Silence from the Phoenix. The 
next week, the Phoenix printed as its 
leading article long extracts from the 
damaging Boston and Nashua exposes, 
concluding with the revelation that 
James was currently working for F.D. 
Cobleigh, editor and publisher of the 
Record. 


Here was a piece of news. Cobleigh, 
it seems, would have known of James’ 
project, yet he had protected his em- 
ployee’s anonymity, and he was (like the 
Springfield Union) to publish no hint of 
the recent scandal. James cannot have 
known many people in Brattleboro. Was 
Cobleigh, perhaps, the “confederate of 
morę scholastic finish” of whose exist- 
ence some were convinced? There was 
no formal reply to the Phoenix article 
in the issue of the Record that appeared 
the following day, but among the Rec- 
ord's leading articles, between heavy 
black rules, was inserted the following 
letter: 

EDWIN DROOD 
Mr. Editor: 

Permit me to enquire through your 
columns if the editor of the Phenix 
[sic] does not think it a little inconsist- 
ent to publish a scurrilous article about 
an innocent person and conclude by 



Monthly installments of the original Mystery, published in England, carried 
frontispiece illustrations by Dickens * son-in-law, Charles Collins. 
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praising the individual whose character 
he has tried to blacken? 

Would not the public have regarded 
the poet-editor of the Phenix with less 
disgust had he first obtained both sides 
of a story which originated from malice, 
and which would never have been no- 
ticed, only for this book phenomena. 

Can it be that envy has crept into the 
poet-soul of the Phenix man and that he 
fears his famę as a poet is to be absorbed 
in the literary success of this “snake so 
nasty," the Brattleboro medium? 

WAN-TAST-I. 

“Wan-tast-i” is short for Wantastiquet, 
a local mountain whose name had for 
Brattleboro a vaguely oracular signifi- 
cance. The anonymous letter was the 
only reaction of the Record to the scan- 
dal that had surrounded the unfortunate 
medium. 

Published and Ignored 

The two papers in due time noted the 
much-delayed publication, on October 
25th, of the “completed” Edwin Drood. 
The book was not reviewed, though it 
was said to be “enjoying a large sale.” 

On November 28th, the Local Intelli- 
gence of the Phoenix reported the “Dick¬ 
ens medium” to be “now engaged in 
writing a Christmas story,” and the De- 
cember 26th edition stated that “the 
Christmas story written by the new 
Dickens medium, for which he is said 
to receive $50. —, appears in this week’s 
Banner of Light” — a religious publica¬ 
tion of the time. The actual appearance 
of the book had madę no mark what- 
ever in the local press, and T.P. James 
was again the nameless “Drood man” or 
“Dickens medium,” once the scandal 
about him had dried up. 

The book itself brought fewer sur- 
prises than had its advance publicity. 
There was one, though, in the statement 
on the back of the title page, that the 
voIume had been printed and bound by 
Clark W. Bryan & Company, of Spring- 
field. This seemed to elear up one of 
July’s mysteries, sińce that firm then 
published the Springfield Union. The 
rare enthusiasm of the Special Corre- 
spondant, who may well have been 
James himself, had been morę calculated 
than credulous. 

The second title page of The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood./Complete. reads as 
follows: “Part Second of the Mystery of 
Edwin Drood. By the spirit-pen of 
Charles Dickens, through a medium. 
Embracing, also, that part of the Work 
which was published prior to the termi- 
nation of the Author’s Earth-Life.” There 
followed the motto, between two rules, 
“Cogito, ergo sum”; and at the bóttom, 


“Brattleboro, Vt.: Published by T.P. 
James. 1873.” 

After a dedication to “the honest poor 
of every land” comes a Mediurrfs Pref- 
ace, signed by Thos. P. James, discuss- 
ing the summeTs furor. “To gratify pub¬ 
lic curiosity,” he said, it had been 
“deemed advisable” to publish some 
extracts in advance of the book’s com- 
pletion. The resulting controversy was 
“what would naturally be expected,” 
wrote James, and he expressed anger 
only toward those “who, finding nothing 
of any importance to exist in those ex- 
tracts which would warrant a just con- 
demnation, conceived the brilliant idea 
that, by attacking me, public attention 
would be directed from the book, and 
in that way they could ‘kill it.’ ” The 
public, however, “could not be madę to 
believe that an untoward event in my 
early Iife would add to or detract from 
the merits of this book, one iota.” 

James makes excuse in advance for 
any grammatical errors in the book, 
which he, although an uneducated man, 
could easily have had corrected by 
“some person of experience.” He pre- 
terred, he said, to “let it go before the 
public as they find it — a counterpart of 
the original.” Anyone acquainted with 
the principles of spiritualism, he ex- 
plains, will understand that “the first 
production of a spirit pen would be very 
likely to contain some imperfections, 
from lack of experience. . . .” 

“Part Second” of Edwin Drood has 
not been taken seriously by scholars. 
The only Droodist, apparently, ever to 
mention it was an anonymous “Loyal 
Dickensian” who published a finish in 
1927, declaring that “all that can be 
said of this is that Dickens must have 
gone to pieces pretty badly, directly he 
arrived in the spirit world.” 

Reappearance of the Author 

The next twenty years are a blank in 
the life of the Brattleboro medium. It 
seems that he likely supported himself 
as he had in earlier days, as a tramp 
printer; at any ratę, he left no traces. 
But in 1896 he turns up again, for he 
felt once morę the urge to write. James, 
T.P., is represented in the Library of 
Congress catalogue by two entries. One 
is the Drood book; the other a novel 
called Under Fire. A tede of the Shenan- 
do.ah Valley, published by Street & Smith 
in 1896. It was.No. 5 in their “Flag se- 
ries.” It is a boys’ book about the Civil 
War. If James was 30 in 1870, he had 
been of age to fight. Now he was 56, and 
his present spate of writing was probably 
his last. 


In addition to Under Fire, James was 
producing in 1896 a series of boys' 
stories that he contributed to “The Gem 
Library,” which comprised one nickel 
novel a week, put out by the Dike Book 
Company, New York. These were un- 
bound, folded sheets; an engraving on 
the front, plus 3 1 pages of narrow es- 
capes. 

A copy of Mark Lemon, the Young 
Engineer; or, True Yankee Grit has sur- 
vived in a Brattleboro attic. A list of se- 
lected titles on the back attributes to T.P. 
James, in addition to Mark Lemon; 
Rick, the Waif; or, the Young Fisherboy 
Sleuth-hound; Missouri Bills Trust; or, 
the Young Reporter of ‘ Frisco; and 
Crafty Jack Harper; or, A Scout That Is 
a Scout. 

The cover of Mark Lemon is a picture 
of two youths in fuli flight from a pack 
of dogs. The caption reads, “Our heroes 
spurred their limbs to fresh exertion, 
and reached the hut just as the bay of 
the hounds announced that they were 
upon them.” The story concerns the ad- 
ventures ot Mark Lemon, an orphan and 
a recent graduate from engineering 
school (the exact circumstances of Ed¬ 
win Drood), during his brief but action- 
packed enlistment in the Union Army. 
The shortest of openings (the Southern 
colonePs beautiful daughter; a fight with 
Mark’s rival, an evil Rebel captain) in- 
troduces a quick series of chases, after 
which Mark meets his long-lost father, 
conveys vital secrets to McClellan, and 
gets the girl. 

It was a long way down for the Brat¬ 
tleboro medium, and James must have 
had occasional thoughts of earlier days. 
In fact, he revealed some. In a crucial 
scene from Mark Lemon, Mark is hid- 
ing under the kitchen table in the house 
of Mr. Johnson, Southern sympathizer, 
and has just overheard vital secrets of 
Confederatee troop movements dis- 
cussed by Mr. Johnson and Captain 
Wildman — Mark’s rival, incidentally. 
The two men rise to leave. Mark holds 
his breath, but accidentally jars the table. 

“Yer must er pushed ther table, Capn." 

“Didn’t touch it,“ said the Captain. 

“Wal, ther ain’t nobody in the room 
but us two. Yer musfr done it, unless 

“Unless what?" demanded the officer. 

“I don’t kinder like to say,” said Mr. 
Johnson nervously. 

“What do you mean?" 

“Wal,” said the house-owner, “I 
thought mebbe it was spirits.” 

“Stuff!” exclaimed the officer, pulling 
away the chair. k Tm going to take a 
look ” c O* 
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In and outside Mt. Anthony, Architect Thompson concciued an interplay ojnatural and man-made pattcrns. 


1 

I—^ DUCATION takes on special meaning at Mount Anthony Union, its supcrb buildings 
1 specijically designed to accommodate an innovative approach to secondary schooling. 

J by Catharine Osgood Foster 

Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 


B enjamin Thompson, the youthful 
architect of the serene and beauti- 
ful Mount Anthony Union High School 
in Bennington, says of it that “We want- 
ed the simplicity that comes after hard 
work, after everything unnecessary has 
been eliminated.” 

Its sturdy construction and bright col- 
ors make it look expensive, but in cost it 
was not. “Dollar for dollar we got morę 
for our money and in the long run spent 
less than has been spent for any school 
comparable to it in size that I know of,” 
said Mrs. Arthur Taylor, chairman of 
the Yermont State Board of Education, 


and at the time of the schooks construc¬ 
tion in 1966 chairman of the board of 
the Mount Anthony Union School Dis- 
trict comprised of five towns in south- 
western Vermont. 

It is not a school you can see in an 
hour or so, and why it is one of the most 
unusual high schools in the country is 
not immediately apparent. But your first 
glimpse of it set comfortably in a rural 
mountain landscape gives the clue to its 
simple, sturdy individuality right away. 

From this view of its strong outside 
walls with warm expanses of mellowed 
brick, cantilevered bays and large win- 

























Halls serve as natural gathering places, and provide constant views outdoors. French students, 
aboue, record tapes for speech training. Classrooms, opposite, prouide outer light, intier color. 


dows, you move through the quiet, sun¬ 
ny courtyard into the 1 ively center of ac- 
tivity in the library and educational 
resources area, the core of the building 
and of the program. Here near the li¬ 
brary are conference rooms for student 
consultation with guidance and faculty 
personnel, the main office and the au- 
dio-visual aids. From this central corner 
the school stretches out in three wings 
around the courtyard through a series of 
related spaces and colors that stimulate 
and house the dozens of student and fac¬ 
ulty projects that go on in the building. 
Each corner thrusts out in a large, solid 
błock suggesting the solidity of its edu¬ 
cational opportunities. One is the voca- 
tional training and industrial arts area; 
another the theatre and musie area in- 
cluding the auditorium; and the fourth 
błock is the big, handsome gymnasium. 

Along the glass-walled corridors you 
Iook out on the trees and grassy slopes 
in the courtyard on the inner side, and 


on the other side through doors to class¬ 
rooms and laboratories to the large Win¬ 
dows opening to fields and groves be- 
yond. Each placement in the series of 
interrelated spaces, each of the bright- 
colored banks of lockers and bright- 
painted interior walls, each rugged, at- 
tractive bench or table, and each of the 
views was carefully designed by the ar- 
chitect to fit a pattern. The purpose of 
the pattern is to reinforce the curricular 
relationships and affect the spirit of the 
people who work and study here. You 
sense right away that the design prom- 
otes feelings of ease in people and pleas- 
ure in their pursuits. The students who 
pass by show a cheerful self-confidence 
in keeping with the flow and tonę of the 
building itself. 

Luckily for the school board, for the 
local, State and federal taxpayers, com- 
munity donors and the Ford Founda¬ 
tion, all of whom have funded the new 
program and building, Ben Thompson 


proved to be a genius at translating an 
exciting innovative educational plan 
into an appealing building. The new 
program presented to him as specifica- 
tion for the school building and his sym- 
pathetic understanding of Vermonters, 
fired his imagination to make a flexible, 
economical school suitable for the spirit 
of youth and for the Vermont landscape 
into which it so naturally fits. “There is 
nothing extravagant here,” says Cathe- 
rine Flory, a senior specializing in sci¬ 
ence. "We use every bit of equipment we 
have.” 

It is the main feature of the Mt. An- 
thony program that students have indi- 
vidual projects, worked out between 
themselves and the teachers. The pro¬ 
jects meet students' needs and fol Iow 
those interests which will open up their 
fields and develop habits of independent 
research that will last throughout life. 
These projects may be undertaken in 
any of the four core studies — English, 
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Humanities faculty members use uisual aids extensively . Opposite, 
physics students are engrossed with laboratory equipment. 
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social studies, science or mathematics — 
or in any of the students’ electives in the 
other dozen fields offered in the pro¬ 
gram. 

With all this busy activity going on at 
the school, one amazing condition is the 
quiet that pervades. This year there are 
1300 students (a sudden, unexpected 
jump) in a building designed for 900, 
though its basie facilities like the library, 
gymnasium, shops, cafeteria and audito- 
rium were designed for 1200. But even 
so, the quiet atmosphere still persists. 

There seem to be several reasons for 
it. One is the “outstanding acoustical ex- 
cellent of the building,” as John H. Car- 
ton, director of musie, calls it. The cof- 
fered ceilings throughout are of 
acoustical tile; the musie, typing and a 
few other rooms where there is unusual 
noise, are carpeted, as is also the library. 
Another reason is the overlapping class 
periods in the modular scheduling (or 
mods, as they are affectionately called). 
This means that no large percentage of 
the students is ever changing class at the 
same time. But most important of all is 
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The Library,far left, with 
furniture designed by 
Thompson, is a main focus 
oj the school. The halls 
emphasize the indoor- 
outdoor feeling. The main 
office area, top left, is 
the educational resources 
center, while cafeteria, 
above, doubles as lobby 
for adjacent gym and 
auditorium. Teaching aids 
are used extensively, as 
in chemistry classes. Even 
the musie rooms make use 
of strong, gay colors. 


the effect of the atmosphere of the 
building itself, and the calm satisfaction 
it induces. 

The atmosphere is always affected by 
the bloom of trees or their winter shapes 
in the courtyard and around the build¬ 
ing, bringing the world of naturę close. 
Reflections of clouds, trees and moun- 
tains in the bronze-tinted glass double 
the impact. At a right-angled corner of 
glass in the hall outside the educational 
resources center the reflections seem to 
bring a clump of native white birches by 
that corner right into the passageway, so 
it looks as though students going around 
the corner are walking through a grove. 

“My aim,” says Thompson, “is to 
stimulate in young people a response to 
the world around them.” He wants his 
school to be an education in itself, to 
awaken the senses of those who use it 
and shape their responses by the forms 
and qualities they see. Eupha Bonham, 
a long-time teacher in the Bennington 
school system, voiced the astonishment 
many of the faculty still feel about this 
school: “Our students have better con- 


trol and taste than they ever did before 
moving here!” 

The move in the fali of 1967 from the 
old, dark overcrowded Bennington High 
School and an even older North Ben¬ 
nington High School was long in Corn¬ 
ing. The persistent and devoted union 
school board (first formed in 1951, then 
dissolved and formed again) and the suc- 
cession of citizens’ committees in the 
district, which kept pushing for a new 
school, struggled through the years of 
planning and three defeated bond issue 
votes before their goals were accepted. 
Even now, with the school in fuli swing 
and its facilities used almost every night 
for community events, certain groups in 
the district still try to błock its budget. 

The school really got started when 
members of the board decided they 
would seek out “the best possible educa¬ 
tional program for the district and 
the best possible architect” to design 
a school building “to implement the 
program.” So it was reported in the 
local paper, which gave it enthusiastic 
support throughout the long struggle. 


The board’s early choice, after careful 
search, of Booz, Allen and Hamilton for 
the program and The Architects Collab- 
orative for design, helped them to keep 
going through the disappointments of 
the bond issue votes. 

Educational advisor Dr. James F. 
Redmond who was assigned to them, 
one of the top educators in the country, 
gave them an inspiring 200-page report 
outlining a simple but sophisticated, ef- 
ficient and very flexible program for a 
comprehensive high school — a term 
for a combination academic and voca- 
tional school used by Dr. James B. Con- 
ant. 

“We were really surprised to find out 
what a good program we could have for 
our students,” says Mrs. Jane Fiske 
McCullough, one of the board members 
then. After studying the report, Benja¬ 
min Thompson, already known to the 
board from his prize-winning buildings 
at Andover and Williams College, came 
up with a handsome, simple, appropriate 
design which later, in 1965 won a top 
award from Progressive Architecture. 
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The plan was never used, though, nor 
was his second design, because the two 
sites they were madę for were both 
turned down by the voters. 

Even though the third site, on 32 
acres of gently rolling fields and woods 
by the Walloomsac River, was better 
liked by Bennington Village voters be¬ 
cause it was near enough so their child- 
ren could walk to school the finał vote 
never would have been passed unless 
other reasons had developed also. 

One was the recognition, at last, that 
the needs of students and the communi- 
ty were really growing acute as rapidly 
as the school board maintained. Being 
taught were new subjects that madę 
quarters cramped and facilities inade- 
quate. With ever-increasing enrollment 
some students were being barred from 
taking some of the shop courses they 
wanted and needed. A Ford Foundation 
enrichment program helped somewhat. 




Mount Anthony Union s 
uocational education 
facilities, first such area 
center in Vermont, includes 
complete auto medianie 
equipnwnt. The performing 
arts are a strong part 
of the curriculum, too. 
Makeup tahles, left,face 
window views of open 
country. A dance routine 
in the auditorium at right 
is the kind of group 
learning that's fun. 
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and it also opened eyes to how much 
better the education of the students 
might be, if given the chance of a new 
program and appropriate ąuarters for it. 

The shock of Thompson’s modern de- 
signs gradually wore off as other modern 
buildings were accepted in the area. 
Members of citizens’ committees visited 
other modern schools (with the aid of 
another Ford grant) and they reported 
enthusiastically to friends and club 
groups about what they had seen. 

Perhaps most important was a mount- 
ing, anxious demand for morę extensive, 
better vocational training, followed by 
the announcement just before the finał 
vote, that Mount Anthony would be 
Vermont’s first “area vocational center,” 
with 100 percent federal aid for con- 
struction of the vocational wing and fur- 
ther aid for equipment and staffing. The 
vote this time was Yes. 

One Friday just before the architecFs 


finał plans were to be submitted for gov- 
ernment approval, someone brought up 
again the point that there was no decent, 
large-sized auditorium in southwestern 
Vermont for the kind of cultural events 
that ought to be presented here. Even at 
Bennington College on the outskirts of 
North Bennington there was only an old 
remodeled carriage barn for its lectures 
and concerts. Board members had faced 
morę than once their wish to provide a 
large, well-equipped theatre, musie hall, 
lecture platform and meeting place for 
the community, but the budget was 
tightening day by day, and they knew 
they couldn't afford to enlarge. 

Suddenly someone suggested raising 
the money privately and donating it to 
the school district. Over the week-end 
the telephones were busy, and by Mon- 
day morning the pledges came in for the 
$17,000 needed. This enlarged audito¬ 
rium, superbly fitted with projection 


booth, lights, a deep, wide stage, and an 
extra sliding thrust stage that comes out 
from under the main stage, is rededicat- 
ed annually now in the Mayfest. 

The auditorium has magnificent 
acoustics, which are the delight of the 
musicians who have played and sung 
there. It was initiated by a community 
orchestra and chorus singing a dedicato- 
ry cantata composed by Bennington 
College and Mount Anthony students 
and faculty. Later Rudolf Serkin came 
down from Marlboro to play a dedicato- 
ry concert. Last spring the Mayfest pre¬ 
sented the Vermont State Symphony 
Orchestra with Stephen Manes, piano 
soloist, and another huge community 
chorus in Haydn’s Israel in Egypt. Last 
September the Mayfest committee spon- 
sored a Carl Ruggles festival, playing all 
the musie of this prominent member of 
the group which founded modern Amer¬ 
ican musie. 




Other events here have included a 
lively production of West Side Story , 
and this year’s May fest will present 
pianist Claude Frank, a new oratorio, 
a weekend of “Soul Musie” and a lec- 
ture-demonstration by one of the coun¬ 
try^ outstanding chefs. 

Programs like these, with their broad 
rangę of appeal, dramatize the fact that 
Mt. Anthony is a comprehensive school 
which brings its students a whole rangę 
of activities from electronics, auto- 
mechanics, dressmaking, art, musie, 
horticulture and restaurant manage- 
ment through business and homemak- 
ing skills to scholarly seminars in history 
or the Greek epic. The striking “campus 
atmosphere” at Mt. Anthony, as it is 
called by this year’s board chairman, 
William A. Castle, suggests that the 
school really is morę like a junior col¬ 
lege, stepped back to the high school 
years. 


It may well be prophetic in this way. 
For as Ben Thompson says, “A good 
school must be ahead of its time. The 
world the students will enter is the world 
of five or ten years from now, not the 
world of today and certainly not the 
world of yesterday.” 

In my visits, talking to students and 
Staff, I tried to find out the schoofs 
flaws. They are remarkably few and al- 
ways the result of penny-pinching. 
Room-dividers were left out. Vents to 
carry off the chemistry lab smells were 
not put in. But other things that look 
like economies were chosen on purpose. 
The bare walls and unmasked uprights 
were left that way to suggest strength 
and honesty. So were the exposed pipes, 
though they are gaiły painted, green for 
cool pipes and orange for hot. 

How essentially, even miraculously, 
economical the school is, was not really 
discovered till the sudden closing of a 


local parochial school swelled the stu¬ 
dent body to a third again its predicted 
size. As Dr. Arthur Faris, who preceded 
Mrs. Taylor as board chairman, says, 
the greatest value of Ben Thompson was 
his “fresh approach to flexibility.” Prin¬ 
cipal Charles Keir points to the new 
spaces in use in foyers, conference 
rooms, faculty staff offices, labs and 
even in recesses in the corridors. It is 
not just sheer numbers the spaces ac- 
commodate. The most pressing need for 
them is for the seminars and the pursuit 
of student projects, as it seems Ben 
Thompson foresaw. Possibilities for mul- 
tiple use, too, are becoming evident all 
over the building. 

The miracle of having morę space 
than can be linearly measured, is dou- 
bled again by the modular system of 
scheduling, which gives the school morę 
time for its activities than there are 
hours in the school day. The economy 


Giueti such a beautiful 
setting, outdoor actiuities 
arerit limited to sports. 
In good weather a Fretich 
class may be held in 
the courtyard, which also 
prouides, opposite aboue, 
the right display place 
for Mayfest balloons. 
While the gymnasium 
is best for court games 
such as polley bali, 
below } sketching classes 
grauitatc outdoor s, where 
all of the students are 
apt to gather before and 
after classes. 





















is madę possible by the use of a non- 
profit educational aid called needs, a 
Computer service which takes the thou- 
sands of student requests for class enroll- 
ment and activities and makes a 16 -mod 
Schedule to accommodate them. 

Though a new wing undoubtedly is 
needed, the so-called overcrowding this 
year has been so well handled (through 
the building’s imaginative arrangement) 
that the pressure of numbers is hardly 
visible. It finally becomes elear why the 
school is called "flexible” and *‘economi- 
cal.” 

It is exciting to find this extraordinary 
school in Vermont and to see what a 
vigorous, outstanding example it is of 
the educational change going on in this 
country. But it is not, after alk really 
startling. It shows the shrewd know-how 
of the Vermonters who created it, and 
the spare, bold economy that continues 
to make that know-how work. o Oo 
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ON THIS 



PRINGTIME DAY theres a haze 
of blossoms above the ancient apple tree 
standing in a field near Woodstock. 

The new meadow grass lnres a racing schoolboy 
befiore the camera ofi R. D. LaSalle. 

Northward, near East Montpelier, refiections on the Winooski 
complete the composition o f a tranquil farm scene for Erie Sanford. 
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The openfields lie in bands of varied greens under a slanting sun 
John Vondell’s pictnre was taken at West Windsor. 

Under the shadow oj Mt. Mansfield Dick Smith discooers 
a fuli rush of water in deep-cut Bingham Falls. 

Near Pomfret a farmer 

passes bejore Lud Munchmeyer s view 
drag harrowing his cornfeld. 
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Front a betek road near Richmond 

Pauline Craig jinds Camel’s Hnmp 
still snow-capped, brooding over thefresh, 


green ualley below. In Charlotte 

David Bredemeier pietnres a fatlier witlt his 













Thcy try to tap out in time for 
thc Jirst, best run. And then 
it’s long days ofgathering 
thc sap froni brimming buckcts 
and hauling it to thc 
sugarhouse for boiling down. 


C 

^^UGARING is hord 
l W u'licu winter wanes 

Will yield again to its 
by Hans Wendler 
Photogrophs by the author 
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and uncertain work. And yet 
those who have dane it for ycars 
mysterious, compelling cali 


S ugaring, like most farming activities, 
is a gambie over which the farmer 
has little control; the whims of weather 
decide the profit or loss. Most farmers 
look upon sugaring as a means of paying 
their taxes, while a failure simply means 
lost time and effort. But, as one ages, 
the chores of the farm become quite 
difficult; the added burdens of sugaring 
often are simply too great and the sugar 
house stands idle. 


At 75, and weak from a bout with 
hepatitis, Leo Hutchinson of East 
Corinth, Vermont, talks about closing 
down the sugaring house. Yet it never 
seems to come, for I’m certain that if 
Leo and his wife, Grace, can farm at all, 
the buckets will hang. While making it 
appear a last minutę decision, I feel they 
love sugaring in spite of the hard work 
and uncertain reward, perhaps as the 
earliest sign of Spring, or perhaps as 




















If the sap rtms fast, they haue 
to boil at night to kccp up. 
The foaming euaporator is almost 
hidden by clouds oj sweet- 
smelling steam. It mingles with 
pimgent wood smoke that escapes 
when the arch belo w is stoked again. 

It takes about a cord oj 
wood to make 20 gallons oj syrup. 
Front time to dnie the bubbling 
sap is tested to sce if it aprons. 


one of the few times they get to work 
with friends and neighbors. This year a 
young neighbor and his wife were 
enlisted to help for a share of the syrup; 
others drop by to help with both the 
sugaring and the chores in an endless 
paradę of faces. Some stay for an hour, 
some for most of the day; some are paid, 
some wander off with a quart of syrup 
and a dozen eggs, many just disappear 
as ąuietly as they came. 

Good sap comes in runs of incredible 
speed which may last one to several days. 
Since the sap will overflow a bucket in 
























a day the entire 1,400 bucket orchard 
must be gathered each day if the precious 
good sap is not to be lost. This past 
Spring the first, and best, run lasted 
three days and produced 140 gallons of 
syrup. 

During these three days, while the 
men and horses madę repeated trips into 


the hill top orchard, the women boiled 
down the sap into syrup; cords of wood 
disappearing into the glowing arch 
beneath the evaporator. The heat is so 
great that the almost frozen sap 
instantly begins to foam and bubble 
upon entering the first of a series of 
boiling pans. A sticky steam fills the 
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A hydrometer in the thickening sap 
tells exact\y wheri the syrup 
stage is rcached. Then it s drawn 
ojj and graded. The cans are 
Jilled and sealed. 

Syrup then may he hoiled down 
a little morę in a sugaring-off 
pan, to prooide a child’s memorahle 
treat oj sugar-on-snow. Or it 
may be poured out and beaten into 
soft sugar, or run into molds 
to make hard mapie cakes. 




sugar house, coating the hair and 
clothing of the women. Light filtering 
through the wali cracks plays endlessly 
on the swirling steam. 

Between the runs the men catch up on 
their neglected chores: the women grade 
and can the syrup. If time permits the 
orders for mapie sugar and butter are 
filled. In the “summer” kitchen a second 
boiling begins; the syrup must be 
thickened even morę to produce the 
candy and butter. Everything seems to 

















be happening at once, yet nothing goes 
astray. At exactly 229° the deep golden 
frothing syrup is removed from the wood 
burning stove and carefully poured into 
the battered and twisted cooling and 
whipping pans. While whipping the 
sugar is hard, the butter is just 
impossibly stitf as it’s cooled on snów 
first. C-clamps are necessary to hołd the 
pans, and aching arms are the rule. The 
neighbor’s children keenly await the 
sugar on snów which invariably goes 
with the work. 

Ali in all, it turns out to be a poor 


year, the ąuantity is Iow, the ąuality no 
better than A at the best, much of it 
lower. Too soon the sap turns yellow 
and the syrup too dark and strongly 
flavored and the season ends by the 
gathering and washing of the 1,400 
buckets. Some years it’s far better. 

This winter I’ll hear Leo and Grace 
tell me that it’s morę than they can do, 
that this was the last year. But I noticed 
Leo stacking the cords of wood in the 
sugarhouse this fali and know that come 
March LII get a cali to tell me, 

“the sap’s running.” ^0° 
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B ULLHEAD orHORNPOUTy its all the same 
barbed and bewhiskered bottom rooter, whose 
rough life story is told by Ronald Rood 
Drawitig by Robert Candy 


ąs I recall, it was a long, long day. 
1\. There we were, cooped up in the 
school-room, and our fish were drying to 
a frazzle out on the lawn at home. We’d 
laid them there in their burlap bag late the 
nigh-t before when we returned from fish- 
ing. I never thought of them again until 
the middle of Algebra class. 

There was nothing to do about them, 
though, until we got out of school that 
afternoon. 

This shows how little we knew about 
bullheads. If they’d been trout or perch or 
some similar bits of finny frailty, we’d have 
had to consign the whole outfit to the 
rubbish pail when we got home. But the 
bullhead—or, if you prefer, mudcat, 
horned pout, or buli pout—is madę of 
sterner stuff. Ninę of our eleven fish were 
still very much alive when we arrived at 
three-thirty. 

John and I dumped them out into a tub 
of water. As luck had had it, trees above 
had shaded them from the direct sun and 
the burlap had been damp enough to keep 
their skins moist. So all they needed to 
do was gulp a few times, serve up a number 
of bubbles of appreciation from those 
capacious mouths, and wobble to get the 
kinks out of their stiffened bodies. 

Then by mutual consent we put them, 
tub and all, in our old pickup truck. Re- 
tracing our path to the pond, we solemnly 
dumped them back into the water. They’d 
earned their freedom, we figured, and we 
were glad to let them have it. 

Many bullheads are nowhere near that 
lucky. True, there are a few fainthearted 
fishermen who’d as soon cut the linę as try 
to extract a hook from that froggy mouth. 
After all, it borders on the sleight-of-hand 
to wrap your fingers around the slippery 
fish without getting impaled by those three 
defensive spines—one dorsal and one at 
each side—erected by the protesting pout 
in honor of the occasion. And the little 
grunting noise madę by the disgruntled 
fish as it forces air in and out of its swim 
bladder doesn’t render the task any easier, 
either. But, as nearly anybody who’s 
sampled the tender white meat of the bull¬ 
head will tell you, it’s worth the effort. 


It’s not in the frying pan that the buli 
pout is most interesting, however. Follow 
it through the world of the pond lilies and 
muddy bottoms and you’11 find a creature 
of constant surprises. 

Begin anywhere. Start, if you wish, with 
those eight long, delicate barbels, or feel- 
ers. Two stick up in the region of the 
nostrils, two droop from the edges of the 
lips like a skinny walrus mustache, and 
four project downward beneath the chin. 
Feather-soft, they sag helplessly when the 
fish is out of water. In their proper ele¬ 
ment, however, each one is a marvelously 
sensitive antenna. 

Loaded with taste buds and touch cells, 
the whiskers send the fish a constant run- 
ning story of a thousand tastes, touches, 
smells. Some of the taste buds run along 
from the whiskers onto the chin and belly, 
too, so the bullhead can often “taste” with 
its skin. I’ve seen a bullhead settle down 
with its taił gently resting on a baited 
hook—and then turn and unerringly gob- 
ble up the worm. 

Work backward from the barbels and 
you’11 find morę surprises. In spite of its 
looks, that generous maw has teeth which 
are little morę than sandpaper. But with 
an appetite about as fussy as a cement 
mixer and most of its food half-buried in 
the mud, there’s little need of teeth, any- 
way. 

In such a muddy world, keen vision 
isn’t of much value, either. So, like the 
teeth, the eyes are just barely enough to 


get along. Smali and weak, theyTe hope- 
lessly nearsighted. However, they can tell 
the difterence between light and dark. 

Since a myopic mudpout, oblivious to 
anything but gleaning a meal, is a con- 
spicuous target for a passing pikę or bass, 
there has to be something to load the 
scales in its favor. That is the trio of mur- 
derous spikes, bane of the fisherman, 
found on the leading edge of the top fin 
and of the two forward pectoral fins. Each 
spike can inflict a nasty wound. Although 
it’s not poisonous, the wound is com- 
pounded by the slime which covers the 
fish’s scaleless body. 

Normally the spikes lie inert, moving 
easily with every slight graceful motion of 
the fins. Let danger threaten, however, and 
a set of muscles pulls each spike erect and 
rotates it into a special bony socket. 
There, locked, it can be depressed only by 
breaking it—a prospect that could spell 
the doom of any giant pikę foolish enough 
to swallow such a living pitchfork. 

There’s still another protective device 
the bullhead carries around: its coloration. 
A silvery fish would be conspicuous against 
the dark bottom. However, the brown 
bullhead, Ictalurus nebulosus —literally, 
the shady catfish—lives up to its scientific 
name. Varying from gray to brown with a 
subdued mottled pattern, it looks like an 
old stick as it lies motionless under a 
sunken log. Even its belly is dusky col- 
ored. Its two close cousins, the less com- 
mon black bullhead and the yellow bull¬ 
head are sometimes found in the same 
pond. Differences between them, how- 
ever, are little morę than technical details. 
TheyTe all big-headed and spike-finned, 
with a ridiculous extra little adipose fin 
just in front of the sąuared or rounded taił. 

The bullhead has one thing morę in its 
favor. A farmer and I witnessed this one 
hot summer when the farmer’s shallow 
pasture pond had evaporated down to lit¬ 
tle morę than liąuid mud. The dried car- 
casses of several unfortunate perch and 
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sunfish lay on the bank. As we stood by 
the edge and contemplated the scene, a 
sudden motion caught our eye. 

“Weil, Fil be—my friend said, as we 
drew closer. “Look at all the bullheads 
moving around in the mud. What do you 
suppose keeps them alive?” 

The answer, of course, was the same as 
I’d discovered years before: if that skin is 
kept moist the bullhead can soak up 
oxygen for hours—even days if conditions 
are right. It gulps air into its swim bladder, 
too, in a sort of primitive breathing. In 
Africa, people sometimes wrap living cat- 
fish in wet moss, take them to market— 
and storę them, still alive, on the shelves 
until they’re sold. 

True catfish, by the way, are first 
cousins of the bullhead. Or, to put it morę 
correctly, a bullhead is really a medium 
sized catfish. There are about a thousand 
species of “cats” in the world. They 
rangę, on our North American continent, 
from tiny poison-spined “madtoms” of 
some eastern streams (apparently not in 
northern New England, happily) to the 
blue catfish which may reach 150 pounds 
in the Mississippi valley. In between are 
some 30 species, including those occa- 
sionally brought up out of Lakę Cham- 
plain. These may reach twenty pounds 
and are apparently the channel cat of the 
Great Lakes and south. 

Worldwide, there are saltwater catfish 
and the little armored cats of tropical 
aąuaria. Then there’s the pugnacious 
electric catfish of Africa with its hundred- 
volt punch and the wełs of Europę, which 


may top six hundred pounds. So it’s quite 
a family. 

Bullpout family life is just as interesting 
as the bullpout family tree. It enjoys a 
sheltered childhood, as fishes go. This be- 
gins with the making of a nest—often by 
both parents, sometimes by the father 
alone. Deserting the deeper water for the 
shallows near shore, the parents use 
mouth, fins and taił to remove the silt 
until a pan-sized gravel area is uncovered. 
Then the female deposits a thousand or 
morę eggs the size of B-B shot, which are 
soon fertilized by the sperm of the małe. 

Sometimes this is as far as the female 
goes in her matronly duties. She may nose 
ofT into the deeps, leaving her matę to 
guard the nest by himself. Other times the 
two of them are the very soul of parental 
watchfulness. They fan the eggs constantly 
and attack any fish—or fishhook—which 
happens to come near. 

When the brood hatches out in a week 
or two, depending on the temperaturę, the 
babies soon turn into jet-black little repli- 
cas of their parents. And now begins a 
marathon babysitting service. Guarded 
often only by the małe, sometimes by both 
parents, the youngsters swim ofT in an 
aggregation which gives all the impression 
of an inky pancake. Hovering over it, 
circling it slowly as it makes its way along, 
or directing its linę of movement, the 
parent plays mother hen to the finny 
brood most of the summer. Sometimes 
the young are shepherded into the shallows 
where insect food is thick. Other times 
they’re guided into a patch of sunlight— 


apparently only for a sunbath. 

Finally, after several hundred mouths 
have gobbled down several million worms, 
snails, aquatic insects and bits of plant and 
animal life, the little fellows are about two 
inches long. Now the pancake begins to 
fali apart. By autumn, each youngster is 
off to cruise his own bit of pond bottom. 
With the coming of winter he half-buries 
himself in the mud or merely finds himself 
a sheltered spot. There he stays until 
spring, scarcely moving. 

When warmer days arrive, he stirs him¬ 
self anew. From then until the ice comes 
again next winter, the fish that looks like 
an angler’s nightmare—but tastes, as one 
old book says, “as good as the brook 
troute in the spring, with a grateful lack of 
little bones”—has a constant struggle to 
keep out of the fry pan. It doesn’t seem to 
matter much to the anglers, either, that 
the best “bullheadin’ ” is done at night. 
In fact, morę bullheads each year probably 
are caught by as many neophyte anglers 
than any other fish in America, with the 
possible exception of the bluegill sunfish— 
another eager eater. 

The bullpout’s popularity was never 
higher than it is right now. Once his rangę 
merely covered southeastern Canada and 
most of the eastern United States to the 
Mississippi Valley. Finally his public has 
stocked him in almost every State of the 
union. Now they’ve even hauled him elear 
out to Hawaii and Japan. 

Such a happy State of affairs ought to 
bring a smile to any pout. Even if, ad- 
mittedly, there is a string attached. c Oo 
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This is the last of three 
articles considering 
Harvest Figures, Snowmen 
and Scarecrows as folk 
art phenomena. 

The Scarecrow should be 
set up, to be effectwe, 
in a commanding position on 
the garden patch. Big 
and leuel gardens need morę 
than one. The figurę*s 
face may be comic or benign, 
but the arms and generał 
stance should be menacing. 
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CARECROWS rnay help to repel garden poachers 
i ^ hut nowadays theyre often set out just for fun 

J by Avon Neal, with photographs hy Ann Parker 


T he Scarecrow is the most utilitarian 
of all the ephemeral folk figurę elan. 
He is also the most romantic. From time 
immemorial Scarecrows have graced the 
pages of literaturę — from Chaucer’s 
tales and LaFontaine’s fables, through 
Hawthorne’s stories right down to L. 
Frank Baurrfs modern-day classic, The 
Wizard of Oz. They have inspired nu- 
merous poems and musical composi- 
tions and there is no end to the nine- 
teenth-century children’s books which 
portray the Scarecrow in one or another 
of his many guises. Scarecrows have ap- 
peared on stage and screen and are pres- 
ently the darlings of big city advertisers. 
A play by Percy MacKay entitled The 
Scarecrow became a popular favorite 
early in this century. While poets were 
singing his praises and artists sketched 
his ragged countenance, the legendary 
stories of tramps exchanging their dis- 
reputable garb for that of the Scarecrow’s 
finer apparel helped to establish him in 
the realm of American folklore. Indeed, 
Mr. Scarecrow was one of the most fa- 


miliar sights in the country life of bygone 
days. No garden would have been com- 
plete without some representation of 
this delightful figurę. 

If we can rely upon contemporary por- 
traits and descriptions, the conventional 
American Scarecrow has evolved very 
little during the past hundred years or 
so. It is essentially what it has always 
been, little morę than a wooden stake 
set into the earth, barred with a cross 
arm at the appropriate height, and draped 
with the most decrepit castoff garments. 
Anything beyond that is purely decora- 
tion. But, of course, that’s where the cre- 
ative aspect becomes involved and that’s 
when Mr. or Mrs. Scarecrow enters the 
folk art category. Here is the point of de- 
parture where the individual can give 
expression to all manner of odd design 
— arranging the clothing to suit his 
fancy, composing features on a make- 
shift face, selecting at random what- 
ever article happens to serve as the an- 
atomical portion needed at that mo¬ 
ment. The choice of clothes, the added 




accouterments, the posing and place- 
ment of the figurę, these are the basie 
ingredients of good Scarecrow making. 
Climatic conditions add spice; it is 
amazing the changes that take place aft- 
er a summer of sun, wind, and rain 
brings out unsuspected odd angles — the 
collapse of a hatbrim, a lifelike gesture, 
a tired slouch, and, always, the muting 
colors that blend Mr. Scarecrow into the 
scenery he is part of. It may be pure co- 
incidence or morę likely the usage of fa- 
miliar clothing but the diligent Scare¬ 
crow seeker is impressed by how often 
the sartorial image resembles some mem- 
ber of the immediate family, as often as 
not the very individual who created it. 

Generally speaking, Scarecrows were 
spur-of-the-moment, hastily improvised 
affairs. A vertical post was erected some- 
where near the center of the tilled and 
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Scarccrows at times tum 
out to depend on their 
great bulk to alarm 
the birds and beasts. 

Sonie do it with 
gaunt, attenuated 
silhouettes, and others 
with wind-turned bangles 
depend upon refection 
and motion. 


seeded ground so it would command the 
broadest view, and then the cross piece 
was placed horizontally near the top to 
support out-stretched sleeves. A pair of 
patched and sun-bleached overalls were 
stuffed with straw, tied at the bottoms, 
and suspended by their galluses. An old 
broom or mop or any suitable round ob- 
ject madę a most convincing head, es- 
pecially if a red bandana were attached 
to wave freely in the wind. The blossom- 
ing Scarecrow was outfitted with a coat, 
usually some moth-eaten, green-sheened 
thing with buttons missing and cuffs 
frayed, which was dragged from the at- 
tic, and haphazardly pinned in front or 
gathered up about the waist with a 
length of ropę. Sometimes worn-out 
gloves dangled from the crossbar tips. 
If the builder were inclined toward the 
artistic, a paint bucket came out of the 
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shed and some semblance of a face was 
daubed on. Then a sweat-stained felt or 
a scraggily straw hat was jammed down 
over the head to complete the costume. 
The same routine was practiced with 
lady Scarecrows only using dresses, 
shawls, and bonnets instead. 

Among tempting fruit trees or in a 
vegetable patch setting such a lively 
Scarecrow could look quite real. Birds 
circled without landing, rodents and 
bigger gamę kept their distance, and 
sometimes smali boys were scared out of 
their wits by coming suddenly upon one. 

The Scarecrow is an agrarian innova- 
tion. It is as old as man’s first attempts 
to till the stubborn soil. Although now 
firmly entrenched as an American insti- 
tution, the idea was imported from Cen¬ 
tral Europę by way of England and no 


doubt originated when some indolent 
but imaginative farmer learned that he 
could substitute a human figurę to stand 
guard over his crops while he slept. Scare¬ 
crows are designed to inspire fear and 
the earliest such frightener was probably 
a dead crow suspended from a pole as 
an object lesson to the denizens of field 
and forest. One may occasionally still 
see this grim warning affixed to posts 
along New England fence rows. Accord- 
ingly, when this mangled form was re- 
duced to bones and feathers the idea was 
improved upon until the farmer\s sartori- 
al effigy was created from his discarded 
clothes. It required only another step 
along the way for the artistic impulse to 
exert itself. Considering the history of 
changing fashions, some of the ancestors 
to our present-day Scarecrows must have 
been marvellous sights, indeed. 
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The display of rude symbols to ward 
off evil spirits or pests may recall some 
earlier superstition. However, aside 
from its being an excuse to exercise 
man’s creative urge, the employment 
of the humble Scarecrow by practical 
farmers is mainly a defense operation. 
Depredations by foraging mammals 
and flocks of feathered raiders, among 
whom the crow family predominates 
in numbers, cunning, and voracity, cause 
serious damage to crops every year. 
Crows are clever rogues. Among their 
favorite vegetable foods is corn. They 
especially like to scratch out newly- 
planted corn kernels or puli up the ten¬ 
der green sprouts. Wise old-timers plant- 
ed four kernels, “one for the birds, one 
for the worms, and two to grow.” Then 
they set out stuffed owls and animals 
to scare away the birds. When those lost 
their effectiveness against the wiły 
crow and his cohorts they built Scare- 
crows of discarded garments to suggest 
the proximity of man. Morę recently 
farmers have coated seed corn and peas 
with tar to discourage the crows. 

Many of today’s Scarecrows are madę 
expressly for deer. During dry spells 
these animals come down from the hills 
to feed in the lush valleys. Old shirts are 
worn until soaked with perspiration 
then hung out to frighten these timid 
beasts which are highly sensitive to hu- 
man scent. Another trick is to place an 
alarm clock nearby, set to go off during 
the deer’s most active nocturnal forays. 

In spite of their diminished numbers 
these rustic custodians keep on appear- 
ing year after year. Vermont provides 
fertile territory for the Scarecrow en- 
thusiast. As travelers turn off the main 
highways and take to winding back- 
roads they are apt to come unexpectedly 
into a community where Scarecrows 
abound. It is as though some energetic 
person had constructed the first figurę 
and his neighbors could not resist fol- 
lowing his example. In such an area it is 
not uncommon to discover a family of 
two or three provocative Scarecrows 
guarding a single vegetable plot. Quite 
often they skulk half-concealed by bur- 
geoning vines and shrubbery as though 
hiding, awaiting the chance to pounce 
upon unwary intruders. Sometimes one 
is startled by the sudden appearance of 
a particularly magnificent Scarecrow, 
starkly silhouetted against a bright blue 
sky where it clings tenaciously to the 
crest of a rounded hill. Although most 
hołd stubbornly to basie designs, Ver- 











monters are as liable as anybody to suc- 
cumb to modern materials for this pro- 
saic purpose; plastic bottles, aluminum 
foil, rubber masks, any number of by- 
products from our industrial economy 
find their way to the Scarecrow’s 
anatomy. 

People who make Scarecrows are 
seldom reluctant to talk about them. 
They seem to take pride in their extrava- 
gant handiwork and are willing to satis- 
fy perfect strangers’ curiosities with 
lengthy explanations. Each person cher- 
ishes a well-fortified opinion as to what 
works best against what troublesome 
pests. “Woodchucks don’t like things 
changed around,” one elderly lady de- 


clared to explain why she re-dressed her 
figures every few days. A taciturn octo- 
genarian loosened his tongue consider- 
ably when questioned about the Scare- 
crow inhabiting a knoll beside his house. 
“We always put out Scarecrows. Got in- 
to the habit, I guess. One thing’s certain,” 
he nodded toward his rickety structure, 
“we’re not bothered by birds or varmints 
as long as Slim Jim’s on the job.” His 
eyes lit up with a mischievous twinkle 
as he related how his grandaddy had 
once madę such a fearsome Scarecrow 
that the birds brought back all the corn 
they’d stolen the year before. Another 
man, an avid Scarecrow maker, plans his 
figures in advance, collecting bits and 
pieces for their outfits and sometimes 



Much of the fun in making Scarecrows is in 
choosing their dress. Then one must 
select a prominent location. 


conceiving down to the last detail what 
next year’s garden guard will wear even 
before the current one has been retired. 

Whether Mr. Scarecrow serves his 
purpose or not in this day of emboldened 
predators is surely debatable. Most 
farm folk swear by their silent helpmates 
and point to flourishing rows of green 
vegetables. Some claim he does not a 
whit of good but they feel better, none- 
theless, for the Old Fellow’s being there. 
Still others will nod sagely and acknowl- 
edge that in spite of their best efforts, 
birds plunder their berries, rabbits nib- 
ble at lettuce leaves, raccoons strip the 
new corn, woodchucks make visible 
inroads among the rows, and deer leap 
high fences to feast by moonlight. And 
all the while you can see a most ferocious 
looking Scarecrow standing mutely by, 
unable to protest, and shaking with im¬ 
potent ragę with every gust of wind. 

And the crows themselves, those crafty 
predators whose thieving habits first in- 
spired the gaunt spectre so strategically 
placed to guard the ripening grain, they 
who kept their chattering distance in 
early spring, have learned by the sea- 
son’s end to scorn the familiar figurę 
and to sweep in for their share of 
the harvest, shying only when a sudden 
breeze flutters a ragged coattail. Indeed, 
if one were to travel the back-country 
byways in late summer or early autumn 
he might morę than once be treated to 
the ludicrous spectacle of a sentinel crow 
perched on some poor sagging Scare- 
crow’s head while his fellows-in-crime 
gorge themselves on some unsuspecting 
farmer’s ripened corn. Later, one might 
see the ghost of a Scarecrow lurking be- 
hind some garden gate, a wind-stripped 
skeleton, bare as the November trees, 
hatless and dilapidated, its clothing 
hanging in tattered shreds, its magie 
gone, faithfully guarding the gleaned 
and neglected rows . . . while around its 
feet a furry creature frisks unafraid. 

There may be fewer Scarecrows dot- 
ting the countryside these days but the 
tradition is too well established to fade 
away completely. As long as people seed 
the earth and hope for a bountiful har- 
vest they will use the Scarecrow to help 
protect their crops. The odds are that 
Mr. Scarecrow will continue along tra- 
ditiofial lines, the farmer’s faithful friend 
and a joy to the beholder’s eye, evoking 
nostalgia and putting feathered pirates 
to flight, and, incidentally, demonstrating 
the boundless ingenuity which can be 
embodied in a couple of sticks and a few 
old clothes. ^ 
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HAMPLAIN may be able to stay beautiful 
for another thousand years if pollution 
abatement is continued and increased. 
by Lynn Watt, with photographs by the author 


I ake Champlain, the jewel in Ver- 
j mont’s crown, has suffered abuse 
from man for a long, long time — abuse 
in the form of all kinds of wastes that 
have been thoughtlessly dumped directly 
into it or into streams that drain its 
7,744 square-mile basin. 

Fortunately, however, 20 years ago 
groups of people became alarmed at the 
wrongs being perpetrated on Cham- 
plain’s discovery and began taking steps 
to halt them, and they were started in 
time, we might add, to save the Lakę 
from the same fate that overtook Erie. 
That body of water, larger than the 
whole State of Vermont, has been killed 
beyond any hope of revival by tons and 
tons of domestic and industrial wastes. 


It was back in 1949 that Vermont 
passed its first pollution control act. The 
program began with St. Albans Bay and 
its tributaries in 1954. In 1958 the La 
Platte River in Shelburne was classified 
and a program was inaugurated to re- 
duce its pollution. In 1961 it was Otter 
Creek and the Stephens Branch of the 
Winooski, and sińce then the entire Wi- 
nooski River, the Lamoille River and 
other tributaries to Lakę Champlain 
have been or are being classified, and 
action taken to bring cleaner water. 

We say “reduce pollution,” because to 
eliminate it entirely would entail far too 
great a cost to achieve the quality of wa¬ 
ter desired or deemed adequate. Primary 
treatment removes putrescible organie 


solids; secondary treatment removes 
morę than 75 percent of the organie 
contaminants; and tertiary treatment 
provides still further removal of organie 
contaminants and also removes nu- 
trients. Only primary treatment plants 
have been built so far. 

Vermont has adopted a system of 
stream classification based on the idea 
that water quality should depend upon 
desired uses of the water. Class “A” is 
suitable for public water supply, with 
disinfection when necessary, its charac- 
ter uniformly excellent. Class “B” is 
suitable for bathing and reereation, irri- 
gation and agricultural uses, is good fish 
habitat, has good aesthetic value and is 
acceptable for public water supply with 
filtration and disinfection. Class “C” is 
suitable for recreational boating, irriga- 
tion of crops not used without cooking, 
habitat for wildlife and for common 
food and gamę fishes indigenous to the 
region, and such industrial uses as are 
consistent with other Class “C” uses. 
Class “D” is suitable for transportation 
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Much of Burlington s bcautiful harbor is ringcd by industrial sprawi oj many ycars. 


of sewage and industrial wastes without 
nuisance, and for power, navigation and 
other industrial uses, its character essen- 
tially free from foaming, heavy discolor- 
ation or deposits of settleable materiał. 

By Vermont legislative act, all public 
water sources must be Class A, and all 
lakes and ponds larger than 20 acres 
must be Class B. All remaining waters 
become designated Class C on January 
1 , unless otherwise exempted by the 
Vermont Water Resources Board. 

As of last year in New York State 19 
municipalities and industries that affect 
Lakę Champlain had adequate waste 
disposal facilities. But, on the minus 
side, 18 municipalities and industries 
still were discharging raw sewage and in¬ 
dustrial wastes into the Lakę. Ninę of 
these were considered as major and nine 
as minor, but all were under orders to 
correct the situation, in linę with New 
York’s Clean Waters Program author- 
ized by a billion dollar bond issue. They 
expect this pollution to be cleaned up by 
1972 under existing laws. 


Algac,fcd by pollution s enrichment, plagucs sonie of the Lakę s niarinas and shallow areas. 
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Outer watcrs, such as this natural bcach at Shelburnc Point, tcnd to stay elear and pure. 


Vermont has much morę to do, too. 
On Otter Creek all the larger communi- 
ties except Pittsford now have sewage 
plants, and on the Winooski all but Wi- 
nooski City. But on the Lamoille only 
Johnson is building a plant and on the 
Missisąuoi only Richford. On the Poult- 
ney there is nothing. 

Had steps not been taken to reduce 
existing sources of pollution to Lakę 
Champlain, and to prevent futurę 
sources, the Lakę was doomed. One au- 
thority estimates that, if polluting of the 
Lakę had continued, it had a life expect- 
ancy from 30 to 100 years. Reducing all 
sources of pollution to the Lakę will in- 
crease its life expectancy possibly to 
1,000 years or morę. 

This may come as a surprise to those 
who think that lakes live on forever. 
Limnologists (those concerned with the 
biological, Chemical, geographical, and 
physical features of fresh waters, espe- 
cially lakes and ponds) tell us, however, 
that all lakes die eventually. 

When a lakę is young, shortly after a 
glacier has scraped out its bed, the lake’s 
bottom is clean and its water elear and 
fresh. As the years pile up, however, 
streams which drain the basin where the 
lakę is located bring in silt and waste 
matter, mainly phosphorous and nitro- 
gen from decaying vegetation. 

This promotes the growth of algae 
and aquatic plants. When these die, the 
resulting organie matter is deposited on 
the bottom, where it decomposes. Nu- 
trients are again released. This continual 
cycle causes the lakę to become shallow- 
er, smaller, warmer, turbid and depleted 
of much of its life-giving oxygen. This is 
called eutrophication. 

Practically any topographic map of a 
lakę or pond shows the results of eutroph¬ 
ication. It shows swampy areas that 
start at the shore and cover, in some 
cases, quite an area, and eventually the 
whole lakę will end up as a swamp. Eu¬ 
trophication often is greatly accelerated 
by the activities of man, and this has 
been contributing greatly to the prema- 
ture aging of Lakę Champlain. 

Champlain originated in Pleistocene 
times, madę deep and wide by glacial 
action. Covering an area of 490 square 
miles (17 of which are in Canada), its 
drainage basin on the east is 5,126 
square miles (508 in Canada) and on the 
west 2,618 square miles (4 in Canada). 
When Champlain first set eyes upon it, it 
is safe to assume its waters were elear 
and sparkling. The streams that drained 
its basin also were clean, and devoid of 
any man-introduced pollution. 


But times changed and in the colo- 
nized Champlain Valley villages were 
formed which grew to cities, both on the 
shores of the Lakę and on or near 
streams that drain into it. 

Domestic wastes, industrial wastes 
and agricultural fertilizers now finding 
their way to the Lakę contained substan- 
tial amounts of phosphorous and nitro- 
gen, the critical elements needed to sup- 
port aquatic plant life. These plants in- 
crease and proceed through their life cy¬ 
cle in proportion to the amounts of nu- 
trient available. This, then, is the contri- 
bution man has been making to Lakę 


Champlain, a beautiful body of water 
that certainly doesn’t deserve this fate. 

In addition to pollution from wastes 
and agricultural fertilizers. Lakę Cham¬ 
plain, because of the attraction its cold 
water provides, faces the danger of ther- 
mal pollution and the risk of pollution 
from radiation, should a proposed nu- 
clear power generating plant on its 
shores ever become a reality. 

1 -Iere’s the way thermal pollution 
works: During summer months deep 
lakes like Lakę Champlain are thermally 
stratified. The upper layer (epilimnion) 
and lower layer (hypolimnion) differ so 
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much in temperaturę — and hence in 
density — that they do not mix even 
under the influence of strong winds. 

The epilimnion layer becomes thicker 
as summer progresses, and in the au- 
tumn it begins to cool and to increase in 
density. As cold weather cools it morę 
and further increases its density, it 
reaches a point where it is near enough 
that of the hypolimnion, so that the next 
strong wind causes the two layers to 
mix. 

The lakę then becomes essentially of 
uniform temperaturę throughout, and it 
remains so until spring, when warming 


(and density reduction) of the surface 
layer reaches a point where summer 
stratification is again in force. 

During the period of summer strati¬ 
fication, biological production, particu- 
larly of single-celled algae, is confined to 
the upper layer of water where light is 
available in combination with nutrients 
and warmer temperatures. Dead plant 
cells and planktonie animals sink to the 
hypolimnion. While stratification per- 
sists, there is no source of additional oxy- 
gen for the hypolimnion. Fish and oth- 
er aquatic life down there use the oxy- 
gen in respiration, and additional oxy- 


gen is consumed by bacterial decay of 
the dead plant and animal matter con- 
tinually sifting down from above. Thus, 
oxygen in the hypolimnion decreases 
throughout the summer, until that time 
in the fali when the epilimnion cools to 
the point where winds can mix the entire 
lakę again and rejuvenate oxygen sup- 
plies in the deeper water. Thermal pollu- 
tion upsets the natural balance of a body 
of water, critically lengthens the period 
of summer stratification, and threatens 
all existing life in a lakę. 

Without expensive cooling towers, 
atomie power generating plants put the 
cooling water back into the source at a 
temperaturę about 20 degrees warmer 
than it was taken out. It has been esti- 
mated that the proposed plant for Lakę 
Champlain would use about 648 million 
gallons of cold water every 24 hours. 
The obvious ąuestion is how much and 
how fast would this warm up the entire 
lakę and increase eutrophication to a 
damaging or devastating degree? 

If such a plant could return the lakę 
water within non-injurious ranges, there 
is still the question of radiation from an 
atomie power generating plant. 

At a seminar entitled “Nuclear Power 
and Environment, an Inquiry,” spon- 
sored by the Conservation Society of 
Southern Vermont, last September at 
Stratton, the director of Washington 
University’s Center for the Biology of 
Natural Systems, noted that, “There are 
benefits and risks in nuclear power, and 
it remains for someone to balance 
them.” 

Sidney J. Socolar, a Columbia Uni- 
versity biochemist, disagreed with feder- 
al pronouncements that some radiation 
apparently can be tolerated by man. 
“Man has no threshold for radiation,” 
he said, “and even normal minor re- 
leases of radiation escaping in cooling 
waters and in the air will extract a smali, 
but clearly to be expected, number of 
genetic defeets. Reactors are so poten- 
tially dangerous,” Dr. Socolar warned, 
“that they should be located deep under¬ 
ground.” 

On the New York side, across from 
Shoreham a huge new paper mili already 
is under construction, and when in oper- 
ation it will discharge into the Lakę 
some 22 million gallons of water a day. 
The condition of that discharge again is 
a matter vital to the Lakę. 

Both Vermont and New York have 
passed legislation to eliminate pollution 
from pleasure and commercial water- 
craft. It is estimated that at least 10,000 
boats traverse Lakę Champlain each 



All Winooski Riucr towns now haue such plants, but Winooski City s is still to eonie. 
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This plant built by IBM in Essex is one 
ojseven in Vermont so far prouiding 
for the secondary treatment of wastes. 


year. A good share of them are equipped 
with heads, and these have been a source 
of pollution to the Lakę for many years. 

Effective January lst next year, by 
Vermont Water Resources Board order, 
“all toilets on any watereraft operated 
on the waters of Lakę Champlain shall 
be equipped with a holding tank to be of 
adequate volume and construction so as 
to prevent the discharge of sewage to the 
waters of Lakę Champlain or shall be 
equipped with a waste treatment device 
which is approved by the Department of 
Water Resources. 

“Ali docking facilities servicing wa¬ 
tereraft containing holding tanks should 
provide for transfer and disposal of sew¬ 
age from such watereraft by using ap- 
propriate collection and treatment de- 
vices which will prevent the pollution of 
the waters of Lakę Champlain.” 

New York has passed similar legisla- 
tion to become effective in 1970 also. 
Both States allowed the extra year to 
give time for the conversions in water¬ 
eraft and for marina operators to install 
the necessary collection facilities. 

Perhaps most vocal in its efforts to 
eliminate pollution in the Lakę is the 
Lakę Champlain Committee. It was 
founded in 1963 by interested residents 


of New York and Vermont to oppose a 
suggested Champlain Seaway. It has as 
its present objectives the elimination of 
water pollution from all sources in Lakę 
Champlain and its tributaries, and the 
conservation of the natural resources 
and scenie beauty of the Champlain Val- 
ley. Membership is now morę than one 
thousand. 

Combating pollution in its many 
forms is always a time-consuming and 
expensive proposition. Elimination at 
the sources often involves months of 
costly construction and treatment facili¬ 
ties and, even when completed and in 
operation, the beneficial effects are not 
always dramatically noticeable. 

Progress is being madę, however, and 
the attitude of concerned citizens and 
governmental agencies indicates that 
there will be no let-up in efforts to rid 
Lakę Champlain and the Champlain 
Valley of all forms of pollution that can 
be eliminated. 

These people feel, in the words of Dr. 
E Bennette Henson, Director of the 
Lakę Champlain Studies Committee at 
the University of Vermont, that “Every 
generation should leave the Lakę a little 
better than they found it.” c Oo 
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D O R O T H Y I U LM E R began it justfor fun, and now ten Woodstock 

■ area people are kept busy making lamps and shades. 

^ W by Ellison Cooper, photographs by Sherman Howe, Jr. 


T he Lady of the Lamps of Wood¬ 
stock is smali, resourceful and ener- 
getic Dorothy Bulmer. The wife of a 
doctor and herself a former professional 
nurse, she madę and sold her first lamp 
shade in 1950. 

With this sale and an investment of 
fifty dollars, Mrs. Bulmer began a busi¬ 
ness (incorporated with the assistance of 
an interested Woodstock group in 1955) 
which has expanded from a “hole in 
the wali for fun” to a sizeable shop 
with five associates who work in the 
shop and five others who work at home. 

Cottage industry is hardly the appro- 
priate term for this aspect of the business 


Dorothy Bulmer, above, in her habitat oj 
lamps and bases. Mrs. Elizabeth Clough works 
at home on sewn shades for The Lamp Shop. 
















































Clockwise from top: Wanda Leonard, in shop, 
is selecting shade rings and claniping pasted 
shadcs with “wooden fngers.” Harry Shallies, 
a local contractor, turns wooden lamp hases 
in his West Woodstock shop in spare time. 
Teddy Hager, working at home, makes intricate 
punched shades, also paints decoratwc 
shades and hases. Plumber Jim Bradley has 
smali home workshop where he does wiring, 
makes metal bases and specipl parts. 

sińce the home work sites vary from a 
remote farm in the hills to an elegant 
Colonial house in the Village, but the 
principle is the same. Designs and in- 
structions for shades and bases are 
picked up at the shop for execution at 
home by many diverse people. Finał 
assembly, wiring and finishing is done 
in the shop which also serves as a hand- 
some showroom. 

Imagination and taste mark the prod- 
ucts of this remarkable enterprise. Al- 
most all the lamps are custom madę and 
light up homes in nearly every State in 
the Union. Beautiful old hand-blown 
bottles, pairs of antique vases, figurines 
and sculptures of all kinds are routine 


assignments for lamp making. However, 
rising to an unusual challenge is a 
specialty of this shop. Lamps have been 
madę at clients’ requests from such fan- 
tastic objects as a narwhaks tusk and an 
elephant’s bladder. “Very effective with 
a light inside” says Dorothy Bulmer of 
the latter. 

Shades are hand madę from oriental 
silks and Swiss batistes, old homespuns 
and chintzes, many of which were 
bought locally at country auctions. 
Others are madę with papers imported 
from Italy, France, England and Japan. 
Beautifully effective shades are created 
by using the traditional cut-out tech- 
nique, and frequently local artists paint 
original designs to meet a specific or un¬ 
usual requirement. In every way these 
lamps are individually unique, conse- 
quently prices are set according to time 
taken and type of materials used. Shades 
alone can cost as little as four dollars or 
as much as over a hundred. 

In our age of mass production happen¬ 
ing on such a shop is a find indeed for 
many out of State visitors who then find 
it easy to maintain the connection by 


mail. Personal treasures are sent for 
transformation into lamps and snippets 
of fabric or wallpaper are confidently 
sent for color matching. From the be- 
ginning, word of mouth has built an en- 
viable reputation. 

Characteristically the first employee 
was the wife of one of Vermont’s well- 
known lawyers who became very skilled 
at sewn shades. She taught several in- 
trigued neighbors and a rich source of 
talent was uncovered. 

An Italian war-bride of a Woodstock 
veteran found her niche when Mrs. Bul¬ 
mer taught her to make pasted shades, 
a talent which she has now developed 
into a fine art. 

The wiring department was developed 
by a retired Connecticut executive look- 
ing for something to do after restoring 
an old farmhouse he had madę his home. 
He was followed by a practicing patent 
lawyer who loved to tinker and who 
further contributed an original antiquing 
solution for use on metal bases. 

A loft in one of Woodstock’s oldest 
Greek Revival houses hummed with 
machinery operated by a craftsman 
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whose home it was. Widely known for 
his restorations of antiques he also 
turned lamp bases of all shapes and 
sizes for Mrs. Bulmer until stricken by 
blindness. Even in the face of this trage- 
dy New England grit triumphed, for, 
with Mrs. Bulmer’s encouragement and 
with his sister’s tactful guidance, this 
remarkable man produced a further 
three hundred bases before his death. 

Today, with the business greatly ex- 
panded, unsuspected talent still comes 
to light and goes to work for Bulmer 
Lamps, along with those who have 
helped from the early days. 

After nightfall, winter and summer, 
as the lights go on in and around Wood- 
stock, everyone concerned with the 
Lamp Shop can take pride in their part 
of that cozy welcoming sight. If they 
also have time, happen to be mathe- 
matically inclined and have seen the or¬ 
der book lately, they can reflect with 
satisfaction on how far their little can- 
dles cast their beams. 


Mrs. Bulmer works on a wedding memento while 
below, associate Annę Johnson discusses shade 
problems with a customer in display room. 
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A Look At 
Our Tradition 

ROBERT W. MITCHELL 


A leading Dutch novelist visiting the State in 1947 noted 
. in an article for a newspaper in Holland that “no Negro 
has ever been lynched in Yermont,” adding that this is a “State 
with stiff morał principles, the first to have outlawed slavery.” 

Overlooking the unintended irony of this comment for the 
moment, in the two decades sińce 1947 there have been sweep- 
ing changes in popular attitudes on race questions in Vermont 
and nationally which have led to extensive review of long es- 
tablished conceptions and misconceptions about relations be- 
tween blacks and whites. If the Dutchman’s report had been 
written in the same terms in 1968, his characterization of Yer- 
mont would have sounded like satire. 

For example, take the startling chain of events in the rural 
community of Irasburg in the sunimer of 1968. Vermonters 
were jarred by the initial news headlines: Black Minister s 
Home Under Shotgun Attack By Night Riders. As the story 
developed, it revealed a shameful episode without precedent in 
the history of race relations in Vermont. The first attack was 
no isolated incident but proved to be the beginning of a series 
of assaults on the minister’s home which developed into a 
concerted effort to drive this family out of Vermont. The in- 
timidation campaign continued in spite of numerous prosecu- 
tions by the State. It is not the purpose of these comments to 
review the case in detail. It is sufficient to say that it had un- 
dertones and overtones of racism ordinarily associated with 
the Deep South rather than with Vermont. 

Public reaction to the Irasburg affair from one standpoint 
has to be assessed in relation to the deeply rooted pride of Yer- 
monters in the state’s equality tradition and its effort to bring 
black and white races closer together. The tradition is deeply 
imbedded in history going back to the state’s origins and nur- 
tured through the years from the time in 1777 when Vermont 
became the first State to outlaw slavery. Abolition feeling was 
fanned to fever heat many years before the Civil War. In 1828 
a petition against slavery signed by 2,300 Vermonters was pre- 
sented to Congress. In October of the same year in Bennington 
William Lloyd Garrison edited the first issue of the Journal of 
the Times which marked the beginning of his participation 
in the Abolition movement. Soon after, the first State society 
advocating immediate emancipation was founded by Yer- 
monters. Sentiment went beyond anti-slavery to expressions of 
belief in the doctrine of natural rights for all men regardless of 
race or color. The Rev. Lemuel Haynes, a Negro, who had 
served as a soldier at Lexington and Concord, was welcomed 
in Yermont after marrying a white woman from his Connec¬ 


ticut congregation in 1783. He served as pastor of the Rutland 
West Parish for 30 years and was recognized along with his 
white contemporaries, Dr. Samuel Williams and Royall Tyler, 
as one of the distinguished and learned men of his time. 

Many years later (1945-47) the voters of Shoreham sent 
William J. Anderson to Montpelier as their representative in 
the Legislature. At home he was an orchardist who had served 
in the usual town offices before going to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He became a respected legislator whose standing 
may have been enhanced slightly by his first-term seatmate, Dr. 
John M. Thomas, one-time president of Middlebury and sev- 
eral other American colleges and universities. It was Thomas 
rather than Anderson who boasted about his seatmate. Repre- 
sentative Anderson’s sister, Mary Annette Anderson, is believed 
to have been the first Negro graduate of Middlebury, in the 
year 1899. 

Anderson’s service in the Legislature coincided in time with 
several of the years that the Vermont Plan for Action was in 
operation. Begun during World War II by the Rev. A. Ritchie 
Low of Johnson, the Vermont Plan brought to the State from 
Harlem each year 75 to 100 black youngsters between the 
ages of 9 and 12. Ritchie Low’s plan paved the way for a morę 
ambitious undertaking in race relations in 1968 when a much 
larger number of older girls and boys were brought to Yer¬ 
mont from the ghettos of New York. Initiated by former Gov- 
ernor Philip Hoff, it became known as the Hoff-Lindsay Proj¬ 
ect and was an outgrowth of findings regarding racism con- 
tained in the Kerner-Lindsay report on civil disorders in the 
United States. 

There were differences between the Yermont Plan and the 
Hoff-Lindsay Project and in the public response to the two 
undertakings. Few signs of racism were evident when the Yer¬ 
mont Plan was started. But by 1968 conditions in Yermont 
and nationally had changed. Intimations of racism had cropped 
up in reaction to the first open housing legislation introduced 
and defeated in the Yermont Assembly in 1966 and again in 
1967 when the bill was passed in amended form. 

A few years earlier in West Rutland, the parish served with 
such distinction by Lemuel Haynes, after careful consideration 
it was decided not to proceed with a proposal to cali a black 
minister to that church and the one in Mendon. A poll indi- 
cated that a majority of the parishioners had no objection to 
the plan but a petition was started in opposition to inviting a 
black family into the community. The proposal was quietly 
dropped rather than risking a split in the two church congre- 
gations. This occurred at a time when there were numerous 
vacancies in Yermont church pulpits and a surplus of able 
Negro ministers. 

Until St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in Bennington elected a 
Negro rector last September, the only church in Yermont with 
a black minister was the one in Ferrisburg. St. Peter’s is a large 
enough church to attract a number of qualified applicants — a 
choice which many smali churches in rural areas do not have. 
Bennington’s leadership could pave the way for employment 
of Negroes as teachers and ministers in other Yermont commu- 
nities which have been reluctant to open the door in the past. 
Opportunities to employ well qualified black teachers and 
ministers have been rejected quietly by a number of school 
boards and pastorał relations committees. Usually the idea of 
employing a Negro doesn’t reach the stage of considering a 
particular individual as it did in West Rutland and most re- 
cently in Bennington. 

Evidently Yermonters have an exemplary equality tradition, 
but they have less reason for pride in their day to day relations 
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with the black man. Anyone examining the population statistics 
might have suspected that the State had a better reputation in this 
respect than it deserved. Vermont’s black population increased 
from 718 in 1850 to 1,621 in 1910 then receded to 519 by 1960, a 
trend which could be taken to indicate the state’s reputation for 
lack of racial bias was either exaggerated or held in Iow esteem by 
Negroes. 

Shameful as the Irasburg affair was, it may have served a useful 
purpose in prompting a morę realistic appraisal of the state’s race 
situation. For the first time the hard realities of racism in its most 
primitive form had to be faced amid indications that it was there 
all the time in latent form, despite the prevalence of Vermont 
pride in a far morę honorable heritage. 

No State ever had a morę eloąuent spokesman than Vermont’s 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher whose pride in the Vermont Tradition” 
is evident on every page of the book by that name which she wrote 
in 1953. While she had few illusions about her fellow Vermonters, 
she would have been dismayed at some of the influences at work 
in Vermont in the years following publication of her book. She 
admitted that no “personal Bill of Rights is or ever has been uni- 
versally accepted anywhere. . . . What ideał is ever completely re- 
alized. . . . We miss sometimes. But when we do we are ashamed.” 

She was one of the people who would have seen the irony in the 
description of Vermont as the State that never lynched a Negro 
and as the first to outlaw slavery, for today we should like to think 
that we have done better than that. And we have. The open hous- 
ing law was finally passed. The Hoff-Lindsay Project was success- 
fully carried out, and there is widespread interest in a continuing 
program of this kind. Both the Vermont Plan and the FIofT- 
Lindsay Project were conceived as programs of mutual educa- 
tional benefit to Vermonters and their visitors from New York. 
Neither was intended primarily as a plan to do something helpful 
for underprivileged black youngsters. 

Events in Irasburg demonstrated the crying need for morę of 
this kind of education in the values of living on equal terms with 
one’s neighbors without racial bias—learning to do in practice 
what Vermonters acknowledged and accepted in principle nearly 
200 years ago. c o? 
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POST BOY 


Contributing Editor Samuel R. Ogden, who regularly conducts 
VL Report s, wishes to record his disagreement with some of the 
conclusions drawn by Robert W. Mitchell in his guest column in 
this issue. Mr. Ogden feels that important factors besides racism 
were involved in the situations which Mr. Mitchell cites, and 
particularly that a decline of Negro population in Vermont may 
be due to other factors entirely. 

“Why,” the Postboy is often asked, “does not Vermont Life 
run a Letters to the Editor column?” The answer is that for every 
generally interesting and informative letter received there are 
hundreds of others. 

We enjoy a fairly steady flow of Communications from those 
who ask all sorts of detailed questions about Vermont—and then 
forget to attach their addresses. Others write to say they know we 
don’t publish poetry, but they stuff in sheafs of it anyway. 

Then there are the people who somehow digress into page after 
page of genealogical data—which possibly we might like to 
publish. They are allied to those who think their late uncle’s 
biography should be published “as a tribute—he was such a fine 
man.” Others will write wanting us to supply complete genea¬ 
logical data on a distant Vermont ancestor, whose name they donT 
have complete, and who left some unknown town in Vermont 
at some equally vague datę. 

People often write for help in finding employment in Vermont— 
and at least half of them seem to want to join our Staff. There’s a 
steady flow of letters from people who say they have no writing 
experience, but they have a great story they want to write for us. 
Teamed up with the incipient authors are those who “don’t know 
anything about a camera” but want to show us “just a few hun- 
dred” of their color slides—because their friends have urged them. 

Then there’s a fairly steady flow from the correspondents who 
specialize in picking up mistakes in punctuation or grammar or, 
best of all, smali errors of fact. 

Back when Ralph Flanders was helping to bring down his late 
Senate confrere, Joe McCarthy, Vermont Life was a convenient 
target for vituperations from all manner of people. And when 
Vermont finally elected a Democratic governor, letters of grief 
and anger flooded in from all sides. Several promised to boycott 
the State and cancel their magazine subscriptions until Vermonters 
came to their senses again. 

There are people who write in, too, with wonderful story ideas. 
Typical is the woman whose husband has amassed the workTs 
largest collection of stove lid lifters. And there are the self- 
proclaimed longtime, avid readers of Vermont Life who then 
ask for our advertising rates. 

Of course a lot of people, too, just say how much they like 
Yermont and the magazine—and these are nice letters to open. 
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But taken by and large, the Postboy’s correspondence is pretty 
boring, and he would never want to inflict it upon that larger 
group of readers who, thank the Lord, never write to us at all. 

It’s a fairly common occurrence everywhere that a community 
will vote to build a new school, but then fail to approve the money 
it will reąuire. Probably only in Vermont, though, would con- 
trary-mindedness go so far as to reverse this situation. 

That’s just what came to pass about a year ago in St. Johnsbury. 
The issue was a new vocational school for the area. When the 
ballots were counted, it was found the voters had approved the 
$1.1 million bond issue, all right. But they also had refused school 
officials permission to build. 

With the money practically in hand but no way to use it, the 
planners were stalemated—until a new vote was taken in August 
and affirmative sentiment prevailed all round. 

Two Vermont dailies outdid themselves last April Fools’ Day, 
but not everybody appreciated their cleverness. Down in Benning- 
ton The Banner came up with a side view photograph of a new 
breed of “front-ender cow.” Some readers took the mixed-up 
bossie seriously, marveling at modern science’s ability to redesign 
the cow’s anatomy. 

In Burlington The Free Press carried a straight-faced news 
story that the telephone company that day would be “blowing out 
the lines,” to rid them of years of accumulated dust. Readers, 
many of whom took the story at face value, were advised to wrap 
up their phones in order to trap the dust when the central office 
unleashed its spring cleaning impulses. Some switchboard 
operators were reported bewildered by the problem, and the 
telephone company was unappreciative of its involvement in this 
levity. 

Morę in linę with telephone company humor is their own report 
of a pay telephone located in Woodstock’s Congregational 
Church. Two dimes are near the phone with this admonition: 

“Contrary to popular belief, these dimes are not part of the 
Church’s Mission Fund, but are placed here for emergency use 
only. If you find you must borrow one, remember the next per¬ 
son may have an emergency, too. It is your sacred duty to return 
it as soon as possible.” 

Interesting fresh data on the Ebeling-Sotzman map of Vermont 
(1796) comes to us from The Reverend John R. McSweeney of 
Burlington. Our Winter issue noted that fine reproductions of this 
map are now available from Compass Publishing Company, 
Flardwick. Father McSweeney, who is an authority on early 
Vermont cartography, writes of the original: 

“This beautiful map is the work of Christoph Ebeling, a 
geographer and professor of Greek, History and Geography at 
the University of Hamburg at the end of the 18th century. 

“In 1795 Ebeling announced a proposed atlas, ‘Atlas von 
Nordamerika,’ to accompany his seven-volume American geog¬ 
raphy, which he had begun in 1793 and which he completed in 
1816, a year before his death. Unfortunately the atlas was never 
completed, and no morę than ten maps (New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland-Delaware, Maine and New York) 
are available today. 

“Ebeling used as his source for his Vermont map William 
Blodgett’s Map of Vermont (1789) and James Whitelaw’s Map of 
Vermont (1793 or 1796). Little is known concerning Daniel 
Frederick Sotzman except that he was able mapmaker, skilled 
compiler and draftsman.” 


For morę data on this map Father McSweeney suggests these 
sources: Maps Showing Explorers ’ Routes , Trails and Early Roads 
in the United States , by Richard S. Ladd, (Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 1962, items #195 and 196); Early Maps of the 
United States , the Ebeling-Sotzman Maps of the Northern Sea- 
board States, by Ralph H. Brown, in The Geographical Review , 
(Vol. XXX, No. 3, July 1940, pp. 471-479.) 

Nobody has written us at this datę as to the ultimate fate of John 
0’Neil, the unfortunate liquor dealer whose incredible tribula- 
tions were recounted in our last Autumn issue. The yarn reminded 
Russell L. Kent of Shippensburg, Pa., however, that years ago in 
Panton, again in this Very Dry period for Vermonters, his father 
ordered for the local GAR veterans a case of Hayner’s Pure Rye 
Whiskey. The elixir was advertised in The New York World as 
“12 Fuli Quarts for $9.75.” 

The shipment, Mr. Kent reports, “came in Father’s name at 
the Express office so the other fellows in Panton would not know 
about such a good thing being so close to home. 

“Jessie Converse, a Gettysburg veteran, and Bial Warner, who 
had been Sheridan’s orderly, took charge of the shipment. But 
some louse stole a bottle, and several hours were spent ‘running 
him down,’ but he got away. Yet the local GAR had a grand 
party, and Father helped them finish it off with a few gallons of 
prime cider. 

“Where can you get as much good cheer today,” Mr. Kent con- 
cludes, “for $9.75?” 

The wonderful American Album , published last year by American 
Heritage, brings home among other thoughts about our yester- 
years, that Americans used to look morę interesting than they do 
now. Photographs reveal them as people with distinct and 
individualistic features, no two looking alike. 



The Vermont photograph of 1909 has been loaned to us by 
Mrs. Leon W. Clark of Pawlet, and it pictures a group of men in 
the storę of Charles E. Clark (at far right). These are all towns- 
people—farmers, sawmill operator, doctor and the like—except 
for the man backed up against the stove. He is the school super- 
intendent from Poultney, a Mr. Cook. Besides proving the point, 
we think, about the strong, intelligent and interesting faces, we 
admire the way they dressed—every man to his own taste, in those 
independent days. 

The scene of this true-life drama is a well-known Animal Farm. 
The leading lady (and victim) of last summer’s happenings was 

(continued on page 60) 
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MRS. /-P P LE YARD doesnt care much jor most wild plants 

I hut she makes exceptions for such Spring 

A —Tonics as Fiddleheads with Trout. 
by Louise Andrews Kent 
Photograph by Han son Carroll 


M rs. Appleyard, in an accurate mood this fine frosty 
spring morning, States that she is not likely to be seen 
stalking wild asparagus or wading in her pond to get arrow- 
head roots out of the mud. Her information about catching 
wild plants is chiefly hearsay. 

She did once prepare and cook her own fiddleheads and 
served them with fine fat spring trout, freshly caught and 
broiled. Fixing the fiddleheads was so much work that she now 
buys them frozen: cooks them according to the directions on 
the package. She says they are good with Hollandaise Sauce. 
What isn’t, she asks? (Oh well — angel cake, if you must quib- 
ble!) Also she once madę pancakes out of the ivory circles of 
elderberry blossoms. She simply madę her regular pancake bat- 
ter, dipped the blossoms in it, cooked them on a well greased 
griddle till they were brown on both sides. Except for the dry 
tastelessness of the blossoms and the accent of an occasional 
ant that had joined the party, the cakes were quite edible. 

She used to gather dandelion leaves before the blossoms 
came, wash out every grain of dirt and serve them cooked like 
spinach with a pinch of nutmeg, butter and slices of hardboiled 
eggs. She prefers spinach, especially washed by some one else 
and frozen. This is not pure laziness on her part. She thinks 
that the reason some plants have been chosen for cultivation is 
because they are morę palatable than are their wild cousins. 
Many of the wild plants — milk weed shoots for instance — 
are so bitter that they must be cooked in several changes of 
water so most of the nourishment contained in them is thrown 
away. This is also true of the leaves of jewel weed. Mrs. Apple¬ 
yard likes her jewel weed where it grows — next to a mass of 
purple asters. She sometimes picks a few leaves, places them in 
elear cold water and sees them turn to shining silver. The plant 
gets its name from this special beauty. 

Sometimes in early spring she pulls up stalks of what, last 
fali, were a kind of sunflower and cooks the roots. Sometimes 
she finds them in a market. Either way she cooks them like 
this: 


Jerusalem Artichokes (For six) 

Wash and steam six large Jerusalem artichokes in a fold- 
ing Italian steamer, until tender — about 30 minutes. Run cold 
water over them, remove the skins. At serving time, cut them 
in smali chunks and reheat them in the following sauce. 

4 tablespoons chicken stock 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Grcited rind of one lemon 2 tablespoons butter 
2 teaspoons minced parsley 1 teaspoon chopped chives 
Salt and pepper to taste 


This spring Mrs. Appleyard received a present of watereress 
from an icily pellucid mountain brook. She used it to make 


Wild Green Soup (For eight) 


6 tablespoons sweet butter 
6 leeks, white part only, 
minced 

3 stalks of sorrei, cut up 
3 new potatoes 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 teaspoon gar lic powder 
6 cups jellied chicken stock 


1 smali onion, minced 

2 cups watereress, chopped 
Leaves of herbs, mixture 

to taste 

l A teaspoon curry powder 
1 tablespoon each of minced 
chives and parsley 
1 cup thick cream 


Melt the butter. Add Vi cup of the chicken stock. Mrs. Apple¬ 
yard makes this from a large package of wing tips of chicken 
bought from the super market. Cook the minced leeks and 
onion until tender in the stock and butter. Do not let them 
brown. Add 2 morę cups of stock and the potatoes, peeled and 
sliced thin. Cook until potatoes are tender — about 20 minutes 
— and put mixture through the electric blender. Pour the 
puree into the top of a large double boiler. Put V .2 cup of stock 
in the blender. Add the watereress and blend it. Pour mixture 
into the double boiler. Put morę stock into the blender. Add 
the sorrel and leaves of herbs — dried or fresh, according to the 
time of year. Mrs. Appleyard likes to use comfrey, oregano, 
basil and marjoram, perhaps a little diii seed. Blend and stir 
this mixture into the contents of the double boiler. Add the 
seasonings, the rest of the stock and the cream. Cook the soup 
at least an hour, stirring occasionally. Chill it overnight. In 
cold weather, serve it hot in yellow bowls. In hot weather, 
serve it cold in white ones. In either case sprinkle it with chives 
and parsley. 

When she makes new friends by correspondence, Mrs. Ap¬ 
pleyard is likely to ask them to stop for lunch — green soup, 
toasted cheese sandwiches, tomato conserve or chutney. 
Friendships thus begun have often proved delightfully durable. 

Theoretically many wild roots can be used for food. Burdock 
roots are said to be like white carrots. Chicory roots have long 
been used as a coffee substitute. Roast them at 250° until they 
are hard and brittle. Grind them in an electric grinder. Mrs. 
Appleyard, who loves every pink bud, every blue petal of her 
chicory flowers, is just about as likely to catch her pet hum- 
mingbird and broił it for lunch as she is to grind chicory roots. 

On the whole her advice about wild plants is that it is all 
right — with her blessing — to do just as you like. 0 O 0 
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POST BOY 

(continued from page 57) 

a visitor to the Farm. When she returned after her visit to her 
parked car, a red Volkswagen, she found that the hood area had 
been badly crushed. A representative of the Farm was waiting for 
her, to make restitution and to explain. 

It seems that they had been leading one of the Farm’s elephants 
past the car, when, in the habit of pachyderms, he suddenly 
remembered that he had been schooled to sit down on a large red 
cushion when it was presented to him. 

Driving her battered car carefully toward her nearby home, 
no doubt mulling over matters of colors and elephants, our 
heroine came upon a recent auto accident, slowly skirted it and 
drove on. Shortly she became conscious of a screaming siren 
behind her. She was quickly halted by a State trooper, who, 
surveying her crumpled car, suggested that she was fleeing the 
scene of the nearby accident. Needless to say, the elephant story 
didn’t go over convincingly, and the lady and the trooper had to 
return to the Farm, where an affidavit from the management, 
attesting to the improbable occurrence, finally freed our heroine 
to pursue her further adventures. 

The story is true, but the unfortunate part of it from our view- 
point is that it happened across the river—in New Hampshire. 

Andrew Kuli, whose fascinating report on Brattleboro’s Medium 
appears in this issue, is Vermont Life’s first multi-generation 
author. His grandmother, Mrs. Neli M. Kuli, researched and 
wrote our Spring 1967 article on Recessed Porches. 

Readers unfamiliar with the rapid strides which have taken place 
in Vermont public education, largely in the past decade, will not 
be aware of the many big union high school districts which have 
been created all over the State, and of the many very fine new 
schools built or now in the building. 

The article in this issue on Mt. Anthony Union High School 
is intended to stress, then, the imaginative planning and the 
architectural perfection of this particular school, which even by 
national standards is remarkable. 

The miracle of the Computer system which Mt. Anthony used to 
arrange class schedules for each student, however is open to 
ąuestion. When the school year began last September, it developed 
that some 200 students’ schedules allowed them no lunch hour at 
all, and one girl found herself programmed into a boys’ gym class. 

When one considers (after reading Lynn Watt’s article in this issue) 
that Champlain (with the Hudson) was this country’s main water- 
way for so many early years, it seems rather remarkable that the 
Lakę still remains in such comparatively good shape. Economic 
deprivation in this region luckily decreed that the Steel mills and 
other such heavy industries went elsewhere. 

But lakes and rivers today are subject to the same pressures 
as is the land—economic and social pressures—and competition 
for their use. 

Just as certain unspoiled mountains and natural areas are 
being set aside as wild lands to keep them undeveloped, so there 
are streams and lakes in Vermont yet in almost pristine condition 
which may be so preserved. 

But when a river or a lakę is in human use for a long time and 
is bordered by towns and cities, there never can be a complete 
reversal and a return of its waters to their aboriginal purity. The 
best we can hope for is to stem and abate as we can the pollution 
that exists. The federal and State governments already have set the 
goals and the patterns to achieve these ends. The real responsibility 


for carrying them out, however, rests with the people in the 
individual communities. 

But first a decision—long overdue—has to be madę with 
respect to Lakę Champlain, and we believe with Mr. Watt that the 
people of Vermont and New York and on the Canadian end, too, 
already have decided that nothing can be allowed to put Cham¬ 
plain in further jeopardy. 

The morning after Vermont’s primary elections, the Postboy has 
noted, auto bumper stickers that advertised now defeated can- 
didates seem to have vanished discreetly. Not so in the cases of 
some candidates this past September, though. We began to 
wonder if a new trend had developed—a bold determination to 
back the losers. 

Ted Riele, defeated in his Republican bid for Secretary of 
State, provided a simple explanation. Riele stickers remain much 
in evidence, he reported, because nobody can get them off. Water 
and gasoline seem to be ineffective, reported the father of Ver- 
mont’s new anti-sign law, but sulphuric acid might do the trick. 

Critics who maintain that Vermont Life persists in perpetuating 
a picture of life that existed a century ago, will have fresh fodder 
from Hans Wendler’s color story on sugaring in this issue. This is 
old-time sugaring, scarcely at all changed sińce evaporators were 
invented and came into use about 1890. Modern sugaring (see our 
1963 Spring issue on this), is very interesting to watch (and it’s a 
lot less work), but it isn’t as colorful and appealing to the eye. So, 
while they last, let’s enjoy the old ways with Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Hutchinson of Corinth. 

And if you’d like to see a real sugaring operation this March, 
old style or new, write us for a list of farms, where you’11 be most 
welcome to visit. 

Beginning with this issue’s publication Vermont Life has given 
up doing business on a “bill me” basis. It isn’t that we don’t trust 
people, or that we have accumulated an inordinate number of 
dead beats. 

The truth of the matter is that it just costs us too much—in 
Computer time, in clerical work and postage—to service a charged 
order. Even if paid promptly, a billed order costs us about 43c to 
bill and to record its payment. And on smali orders, especially, 
this leaves us in the red. 

Progressively fewer people now ask for credit, perhaps because 
checking accounts are so universal. So we hope the change causes 
no inconveniences and hurts no sensibilities, either. 

Vermont Life’s ambitious new publication, announced on the 
opposite page, is the first of our five books to be all planned and 
produced “in the family.” The designing, photographic selection 
and layout, as well as the editing and much of the writing was 
done by the magazine’s people. Financing of the book has been 
undertaken by the magazine, also, and the printing of it is by the 
magazine’s own fine printer, The Lane Press in Burlington. 

This is the largest color presentation on Vermont ever pub- 
lished. There are 142 Vermont scenes in color interleafed by fifty 
pages of text and introduction. The color selection, design and 
art direction of the entire book was done by Linda Dean Paradee, 
the text selections edited by Ralph Nading Hill, Murray Hoyt 
and Walter Hard, Jr., whose writing and selected ąuotations are 
supplemented with essays by John Kenneth Galbraith, John 
Skow and Gilbert Millstein. The first edition printing is 15,000 
copies. 

Publication datę for the book will be May 27th, and as the ad 
States, special olfer orders will be accepted until that datę. 
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Proudly Announcing 

thc most beautiful, most extensive Vermont color book ever, 
to be published by Vermont Life, May 27 . IPs a big 168 - 
page book, eleven inches sąuare. The 142 color views of 
Vermont’s seasons are chosen from 21 noted photographers. 

Paper, printing and binding are of the highest ąuality. 

Editors Ralph N. Hill, Adurray Hoyt and Walter 1 lard, Jr. 
have selectcd fifty pages of intriguing and little-known writ- 
ings about Vermont, running from the early 1700^ to pithy 
notes on Vermont today. The book has been designed by 
Linda Dean Paradee. 

As a pre-publication offcr Vermont Life is giving a year’s 
free subscription—gift, rencwal or new—with each Yermont: 

A Special World ordered at thc regular $ 1 5 by May 27. I here 
is a special enyelope form in this issue. 









JAMES THOMPSON 


Come, gen tle Spring! ethereal 
mildness! come. 










